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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON Livestock AND Frep GRAINS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, room 1310, New House Office 
Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will come to order, please. 

The subcommittee has met this morning for the purpose of con- 
sidering drought legislation, and will consider any legislation re- 
lated directly to the drought situation and will then consider legisla- 
tion relating to corn. The chairman thinks those are the two most 
important subjects yet before our committee, and the most important 
subjects that will come before the committee. 

I do not think we need to go into the question of the seriousness 
of the drought. It is pretty generally known that there is a vast 
area over the United States where there have not been crops for 
sometime, and the grass situation is becoming worse and worse 
each year. In my own home district we have had 9 successive years 
with less than normal rainfall, and the normal rainfall has dropped 
4 inches in that period of time. This year we had only 45 percent 
of the new average. Some other sections have not had more than 
35 percent of their average. 

he drought situation poses two problems. One of the im- 
mediate prooblems is doing somthing to keep herds living right now 
during this winter, not next winter but this winter, between now 
and spring. We hope to devise some system of tiding them 
through this year. 

Then we all recognize that if we allow the situation to go un- 
changed, that when it does rain—we trust it will sometime—we are 
going to have a vast area of depleted grass. We cannot hope to 
ever have grass on some of this area again unless we devise some 
means of preserving it. Presumably if the rains come, some 
grass will come, but most of that grass does not come from roots, 
it comes from seed, and if your pastures are stocked at all when 
that sparse grass comes up—if it is eaten immediately—we will never 
see enough grass to create a turf. We will see the same thing which 
has happened in other parts of the world, where there was once good. 
pasture but which, due to overgrazing, there is now nothing but 
shifting sands. That might well happen in many parts of the South- 
west, 
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To avoid that, a large number of our Members have introduced 
legislation providing for payment for deferred grazing on this land 
equal to the normal nerd value of the land. Remember that prac- 
tically all these people owe money first on their land, and then on 
their stock if they still have some, and if they sold their stock they 
probably got less than they owed on the stock, and then they have 
other debts. The only way they can start paying their debts is to 
put some stock on that land. They must stock the land. Economic 
pressure forces it. We are trying to make some provision whereby 
we can save that grass once it comes up after the rains. It is my feel- 
ing that is of extreme importance and ought to be considered im- 
mediately. That is the first purpose of this meeting. 

Then I realize that we have to take action on the corn situation. We 
have a corn program that seems to be unsatisfactory to everybody. 
The situation is bad. Almost everybody will admit that, and that 
there ought to be some changes in the program. 

The Secretary said when he was here he thought there should be 
about the same program for corn as for feed grains. Personally I 
feel that way. Certainly we must consider how we can integrate corn 
with other feeds and other major crops, whether we are going to 
provide additional acreage that the corn people can put into the soil 
bank and not give other crops the same thing, and if you give it to all 
crops whether you can maintain the soil bank. Those things have to 
be decided. It will be a very difficult problem. I do not think you 
can maintaiu a farm program and destroy your program for corn. I 
think we have to have a corn program but it must be a part of a 
fair farm program for all farmers. 

It used to be—there was a time when I first came here—when we had 
a farm program and when all groups of farmers worked together, and 
when we had cooperation between the corn, wheat, cotton, rice, peanut, 
and tobacco people. We do not have it now and have not had it for 
some years. I am not laying that at the door of any political trans- 
actions. I hope we can get back to where we can try to write a farm 

rogram that will take care of corn as the largest single crop in the 
tinited States but, I repeat, it must be a program which will also take 
care of cotton, wheat, and other crops. We must not try to write a 
program that will simply give to one crop privileges we refuse to give 
to others. It will be a difficult thing, but we have to get started 
with it. 

I called this meeting this morning with the thought we would start 
these things. There are other things pending. I have a letter from 
a colleague in the Rio Grande Valley. He is writing to Chairman 
Cooley that he has introduced a bill that he says has to be passed 
promptly to let the people down there have any price support next 
year. Te says for years we have passed legislation in May and June, 
and they had their crops planted in February, and that we have given 
them no consideration. I think that is true. I think it is true of 
everybody. 

So I will start out now by hearing from some of those who have 
pending drought legislation, let them give an explanation of their 
bills. 

When we get through with that we will go to the corn proposition, 
although before we get to that I feel sure Chairman Cooley will be 
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back. We all know Chairman Cooley has suffered a death in the 
family, and that is why he is not with us. 

Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt Mr. Chairman, I think first of all I should point out that 
we have not organized the committee. 

Mr. Poacr. No, and if anybody wants to raise a point of order, I 
will pass on it. 

Mr, Hu. The second thing is that we have two brand new members 
here. They are bright and shining, and I think the record should 
show they are here. I think you or I should introduce them. I see 
our new members are here who are new members added to the minority 
side. There are 3 added, but 2 are here this morning. 

One is Mr. Wint Smith, a neighbor of mine from northwestern 
Kansas. Mr. Smith has been in the House for a number of years. 

Mr. Poagr. This committee held a hearing in his district. 

Mr. Surru. This is my sixth term. 

Mr. Hitt, The next member is from California. I think he claims 
Ventura as his home. That is our good friend Charles Teague. We 
have a member from Texas by that name, but do not get them mixed 
up. This is Mr. Teague of California. 

The other new member is not here. 

While I have no bill introduced as yet, I expect to introduce one. 
I have looked over this report. we have here, and my State even trans- 
cends the great State of Kansas, because Colorado has land damage 
as of January 1, 1957, of over one-third of the total land damage, if 
I figure correctly. 

On the other side of the page it has a tabulation of land in condition 
to blow, and I note there that Colorado has one-sixth of that. While 
it is nothing to brag about, it seems we are at the top because this blow 
starts here and then goes to Oklahoma and Texas, too. As far as 
I am concerned, I am ready to stop it, and any legislation that will 
assist the people in these distressed areas, I am sure we will forget 
politics and pass the best legislation possible. 

Mr. Poagr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Haz. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hint. Anyway, it is something you can smile about this morn- 
ing, but it is life or death to the people living down there. And 1 
am against passing temporary laws only. It is time we pass perma- 
nent legislation to take care of the high plains area. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to note the presence of George Gillie of In- 
diana, a former valued member of this committee for many years. 
Mr. Gillie is a veterinarian by profession and is now in retirement. 

Mr. Poage. I wonder if the Members of Congress here—I see there 
are several here—have legislation before us? 

Mr. FisHer. I do have a bill which I introduced and which is simi- 
lar to the bill introduced by Mr. Poage of Texas, and also similar to 
bills introduced by members from other areas. They all deal with a 
proposed permanent program for this drought-stricken area once 
it begins to rain. One of the big problems we have now is the severity 
of the situation. The drought condition has continued in my area for 
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7 years. We want to try to devise a method of restoring the land once 
it gets to normalcy. 

The report Mr. Hill mentioned covers a lot of country. This map 
[indicating], which was printed in Time magazine, shows almost the 
entire State of Texas in the extreme drought area; the entire State 
of Oklahoma; practically all of the State of Kansas; more than half 
of the State of Missouri; a substantial part of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona, and on up to the Middle West. It is the worst 
thing that has happened in modern history. ; 

A week or two ago, on the occasion of President Eisenhower's visit 
to Texas, I listened to a briefing by the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture in which they presented to the President 
in a few minutes the severity, the economic aspects of the severity 

Mr. Poacr. You were present? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes; I was present. And they showed through scien- 
tific means that this is the worst drought in the drought-stricken area 
that has occurred in the last 300 years, probably even up to 600 years. 

They can pretty well determine by reading the rings on the trees, and 
so forth, that it is the worst thing that has happened in 300 years, 
and it is a continuing thing up to this moment. 

The bill that I have offered, among others, is identical with the 
one Mr. Poage presented, and proposes to apply a program of de- 
ferred grazing once the rains begin to fall. e feel that is probably 
one of the best applications from the scientific soil-conservation stand- 
point that could be adopted because, as Mr. Poage has so well pointed 
out, every landowner in the area is now under great economic stress. 

It was pointed out at the briefing on the occasion of the President’s 
visit to which I have referred, that in a 10-county area that was some 
years ago a reasonably prosperous area, 95 percent of the homes are 
now being rented. Most of these people, if they have a chance, will 
work out of the situation. That was demonstrated under the loan 

rogram some years ago when millions and millions of dollars were 
oaned and every loan was paid back. 

Our big job now is not only temporary relief, but we feel very 
strongly and are operating on the assumption that one day we will 
get more rain in this area; and what we need to do when that happens 
is to make it possible for the landowner—who owes everybody—to 
make it possible so that he will not have to put livestock on the land 
immediately. If he can have some assistance based on sound soil- 
conservation practices of deferring any grazing so that the water will 
not evaporate or all run off, we anticipate, and the experts say, that 
we can get that area—and that covers a good part of the drought- 
stricken area in the Southwest—in normal productive condition in 2 
or 3 times less time than if we permitted the water to run off. 

Mr. Hix. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hi. Do you agree that in working out a program we should 
keep in mind, first, temporary financial assistance to take care of those 
who wish to stay on the land; and secondly, a permanent type of farm 
program for the entire area, covering all of that particular drought 
section which is so badly afflicted at this particular time. And if we do 
that, when the rains do come—and I am convinced they will; I do not 
know when, but God willing they will, and I hope He gets in that no- 
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tion before too long—then we will have the permanent program we 
can rely on. In addition to that, there will always be a areas to 
which we can apply the temporary relief. 

Mr. Fisuer. t think the gentleman has stated it very well. 

Mr. Apert. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fisuer. I yield. 

Mr. Axzert. I am throwing this out for the consideration of the 
committee. The reaction I have had to this legislation from Oklahoma 
is that we should proceed immediately on the protein-feed program 
and do that separately. I do not know whether that is the best way to 
proceed or not, but I am advised that the situation in Oklahoma is 
desperate. Cattlemen do not have enough protein feed and they need 
it immediately. This is a matter for consideration in executive session, 
I realize. 

Mr. Poace. I think you are right. 

Mr. Huu. If you will yield to me, I think we can have the power 
| to put it through all at once. I see noreason for delay. 

Mr. Avpert. There is a lot of agitation for amending the soil bank 
to include grazing. Are we going to provide debarred grazing only 
in the drought area, or are we going to do it generally? These are 

uestions that might slow us down in the consideration of the protein- 
feed program which we ought to get through. 

Mr. Poace. The Secretary sat here 2 weeks ago and told us he did 
not believe in putting a provision like this in the soil bank. I disagree 
with him. I think it probably should go in the soil bank. But I real- 
ize whether I agree or not, he is Secretary of Agriculture and he has 
to administer the program, and if we are going to get a program over, 
and if we are going to make it work, we cannot just come up here and 
say, “Mr. Benson, you did not want this thing but we will force it on 
vou. 

* Mr. Arpert. Let us get a report from him. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the President, 
among other things, in his press release qollowing his trip to the 
drought-stricken area, said he would request a substantial increase in 
the emergency fund. He did not indicate what it was for, but he indi- 
cated it was for the purpose of alleviating the suffering. 

Mr. Atzert. Did he say when he would do it? 

Mr. Fisner. No. The point I was making is that he might see fit to 
draw on the emergency fund, which he now has authority to do, at least 
until April, as I understand. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fisuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. You were with the President and Secretary Benson 
while they visited Texas. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Was the deferred-grazing matter discussed ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, it was, very well. 

Mr. Horven. Did either the President or the Secretary make any 
statement regarding a deferred-grazing program ? 

Mr. Fisuer. There was no occasion to. 

Mr. Hoeven. They did not express an opinion ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 

a Apert. Did they indicate the necessity of more liberal FHA 
oans 
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Mr. Fisuer. That was not discussed. The President apparently 
realized the need for a more generous loan program. 

I yield to Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, if we do not pass this deferred- 
grazing bill and protect these new grasses as they come out after the 
rains, are we not facing the beginning of the American desert? Would 
not our failure lead ultimately to the transformation of some of our 
good grazing land to a desert ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think the gentleman is going on the assumption we 
have to do everything possible to restore the land to keep it from 
getting worse. 

Mr. THomrson. If we took a bill on the floor it would be our job to 
bring all the information we have to the attention of the Members of 
the House, and if we did this I have no doubt the bill would pass. 

Mr. Poace. I see Mr. Thornberry of Texas is here. He has intro- 
duced a bill. Would you care to make any comment, Mr. Thornberry ? 

Mr. Tuornperry. I think Mr. Hill indicated that we are all in- 
terested in the legislation not only for our people but all people in- 
volved. I hope we can take action not only on my bill, but any bill 
that meets the problem. We are interested in getting the job done. 
There has been a great deal of talk and not enough action. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Ikard also has a bill pending. Would you care to 
make a statement, Mr. Ikard ? 

Mr. Ixarp. I think Mr. Hill, in his analysis, stated it correctly. 
As Mr. Thompson said, it seems to me it is a matter of great national 
interest because the very preservation of this land depends. on the 
adoption of some program that will allow us to recover from this 
devastating drought. 

Of course, there is no doubt, as Mr. Albert says, that we need this 
protein-feed program now. We need it during the winter months, and 
unless we can act swiftly and effectively, as far as that program is con- 
cerned I think we might as well forget it. 

Mr. Poaas. I see Mr. Dowdy, who also introduced a bill, is in the 
room. Have you anything to add, Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Dowvy. I do not know what I can add to what has been stated 
here. I certainly hope something is done to at least alleviate the 
problem faced in those areas, including my own. 

Mr. Poder. There are 2 or 3 members of the committee here that 
have bills. Mr. Albert, you have a bill? 

Mr. Apert. Yes. I do not care to take the time of the committee 
to discuss it now. 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Will somebody explain one of these bills ? 

Mr. Poage. I had hoped I might call on the various members who 
have bills before us, and that in their statements they would explain 
the bills. If they do not, I shall try to. 

Mr. Thompson, you have a bill. 

Mr. Tuompson. After a long drought, of course in the summertime 
the sun begins to burn the grass at the surface, but the roots go down 
to the subsoil to try to find moisture. If the moisture is not there the 

ass burns. If it burns so badly that it destroys the sod, then we 

ace the beginning of a desert. 

If we put cattle on that land, they will eat the grass as soon as it 
comes up, and there never will be another formation of the sod. The 
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answer is to keep the cattle off, and in order to keep them off without 
economic ruin, we simply have to pay a rent or take care of the situa- 
tion through some other means. 

We suggest in the bill the payment of rent, the normal rent that 
would be paid if the land were turned to pasture. I do not know how 
long it will be before the pasture will be normal again. It may be 2 
or 3 years or more. That is all provided for in the bill. That is the 
grazing feature of it. 

I yield to somebody else to explain the feed feature. 

Mr. Poser. Is there anybody else who has a bill pending on the 
subject ? 

I will recognize Mr. Dixon, of Utah, who has another bill on the 
same general subject. 

Mr. Drxon. I will be very brief. 

Seventy-two percent of our State is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, so if the grazing bill is to be of material aid it must pertain both 
to privately owned and to federally owned ranges. In a word, my 
bill calls for extending the same principles as you have in these bills, 
which I think are fine, to the national-forest lands and lands under 
Bureau of Land Management. We have an added need in addition 
to the most vital ones you mentioned here, and that is the protection 
of our watersheds. Practically all of the water of the State comes 
from snow that has fallen above the 7,000-foot level. When those 
high divides and levels are subject to drought, the snow melts and 
takes the topsoil with it, the water is gone in the springtime and little 
is left for summer. 

If those high reaches are seeded—and that can be done, of course, by 
the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service—then we have a 
grassy bed, and the water will sink in rather than run off when the 
snow melts, and it comes out in the springs in July and August when 
water is most needed. 

Such a measure as this is vital not only to our livestock people and 
the preservation of the land, but it is an absolute necessity to preserve 
our watersheds and our civilization in Utah. 

T can show you near Ogden, Utah, where our chamber of commerce, 
Rotary Club, and other organizations contributed money to buy 
private lands and take them out of grazing. Wheeler Creek, that is 
used for part of the Ogden City water supply, has risen since we 
reseeded that range. 

That, in a word, is our problem. I am heartily in favor of these 
bills and I shall certainly support them, but my bill just adds giving 
to folks rental value for taking livestock off public domain. 

Mr. Hitz.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Hix. If I got the context of what you were trying to tell us, 
it means this: If we try to protect our watershed, would not the idea 
be to project into this legislation the county and municipality and the 
State, that all have a part in the protection of these ranges? 

Mr. Dixon. This committee was kind enough to report out a bill 
last year appropriating $200,000 for the purchase of private range- 
lands for watershed protection in the Ogden area, provided the local | 
people would match that money. 

r. Hix. The local communities do help. There is no reason in | 
the world why they should not take part in this program. | 
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Mr. Drxon. I favor the States and counties also participating, and 
I think that is what the President recommended, that there was some 
responsibiilty on the part of the States and counties as well as upon 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hizx. You would not leave out the municipalities; would you? 

Mr, Drxon. No; they should be included. 

Mr. Poace. I yield to anyone else who wants to discuss legislation 
he has pending before the full committee or this subcommittee. 

If not, I think, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Thompson answered your 
question ¢ 

Mr. Matruews. I think he did. 

Mr. Poace. I might repeat that most of these bills have two features 
to them, the temporary feature, which simply gives the Secretary 
authority to assist in providing protein feed on the same basis he 
provides hay at the present time——and in my part of the Southwest we 
buy hay. I have personally bought 2 carloads of hay this winter 
up in Idaho and shipped it to Waco, Tex. The hay did not cost an 
excessive amount; we bought it for $22 a ton, but our freights amounts 
to considerably more than the hay, and as a result the hay is a bad 
buy when you get it, even if you are getting Government assistance 
on it. It is still very expensive feed and nothing that gives you very 
much relief. 

If the Government will pay the same percentage on protein cake 
that it pays on hay, which is roughly one-third of the cost, it would 
enable us to have protein cake actually cheaper in our area than hay, 
and I think we all recognize it is a much sounder economic proposition 
to take care of breeding herds. 

We are asking by this legislation that the Secretary be given the 
clear and unquestionable authority to give the same assistance on the 
protein cake that he gives today on hay. That is the temporary fea- 
ture of it. There is authority to provide seed which has not been 
exercised recently, but may need to be exercised in the spring. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Will you be more specific as to whether the bill gives 
the same authority for a cottonseed cake as hay? 

Mr. Poace. If you will read section 5, it is a rewrite of the present 
law except it says: 

Feed for livestock shall include the types of roughage, grain, or protein feed 
concentrates, or any combination thereof, and in the amount recommended by 
the State extension service which, with other feed available will provide the 
minimum subsistence ration for the basic herd of livestock. 

Mr. Avpert. There is no effort to cut down on the hay program. 

Mr. Poace. No. It does not eliminate anything in the present law. 
That is all in section 5 (d). 

Mr. Jounson. Was not Congressman Albert’s suggestion that we 
put through separate legislation for the protein cake? 

Mr. Aupert. We can decide that in executive session. 

Mr. Jounson. I think there is a lot of merit to Congressman Albert’s 
suggestion. 

r. Poace. I think that should be determined in executive session. 

The first part of the bill is new. It provides: 


That notwithstanding any other provision of law, in connection with any 
major disaster due to drought determined by the President to warrant assistance 
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by the Federal Government under Public Law 875, 8ist Congress, as amended, 
the President is authorized and directed as part of the assistance provided 
pursuant to such act to formulate and carry out, through the facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture, a deferred grazing program in any county affected 
by such disaster in which grazing is determined to be a substantial factor in 
agricultural production. 


It is then provided that the deferred grazing program— 


shall be made available to farmers and ranchers immediately and shall remain 
available for a period of not less than 3 years after the termination of such 
eounty as a major disaster area. 

The reason for that is that we do not know when the drought will 
break. You will have to have some time after the drought breaks to 
get sod back on that land. So this provides that this program— 
shall provide for payment for deferred grazing to farmers and ranchers at such 
rate or rates not less than the average annual rental value of grazing land in 
the county. 

Mr. Jounson. What is that rental value? 

Mr. Poacr. I would assume it would run between $1 and $1.25 an 
acre. Some of that land is bringing as little as 50 cents an acre and 
some is bringing as much as $2 an acre, but I assume the average 
would be $1 or $1.28. I may be off a little, but this won’t miss it 
very far. 

Mr. JenninGs. Is any land being sold now under the distressed 
conditions ? 

Mr. Poage. Some is being sold, but that is a minor portion. 

Mr. JEnNinGs. How oan § is it bringing ? 

Mr. Poacr. I donot know. Your more valuable lands are not selling 
because they have improvements on them and so forth. 

Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. I was wondering whether the cattle owner and land- 
owner was one and the same person, and, if they are not, whether the 
rent goes to the landlord or to the cattle owner whom we are trying 
to help through this deferred grazing proposal. 

Mr. Poace. Presumably the deferred grazing would be paid to 
whoever had the rightful possession of the land. In other words, if 
the cattle owner only had a lease on the land, and he was willing not | 
to use the land, he could hope to maintain his lease and draw the 
Government pay. But, unless he had a long-term lease, I do not think 
it would be to his advantage to do this. 

Mr. Harrison. I wonder if that could not be spelled out so that it 
would help in the administration of the law ? 

Mr. Poace. It might well be that it should. 

Mr. Harrison. There may be some contention between the land- 
owner and the tenant as to what the division should be. I think the 
question will arise as to who is entitled to this deferred grazing 
payment, the landowner or the tenant. 

Mr. Poacee., I think it is quite clear that whoever has legal right to 
the possession of the land would have the right to the payment. But 
I do not see why a man with a short-term lease would be interested 
in it, because he could not make anything out of it. 

Mr. Hitz. Down in section 3 of the bill, the first four lines of 
section 3 say: 





The program authorized herein may include such terms and conditions, in addi- 
tion to those specifically provided for herein, as are determined desirable to 
effectuate its purposes and to facilitate practical administration. 
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My question is, Do those four lines give the Secretary the right, in 
administering this legislation, to work out a cooperative agreement 
between the States, the counties, and the municipalities? 

Mr. Poace. I think they do. They authorize him to prescribe terms 
and conditions, in addition to those specifically drovited in the bill, 
as are determined desirable to effectuate its purposes and to facilitate 
practical administration. 

Mr. Hix. As an illustration, here is a city that has a little reservoir 
from which it gets its water supply, and the area above the lake is land 
that is pastured, and the city has an interest in protecting that. water- 
shed where the water flows into that lake or lakes. Under that section, 
would the Secretary have the right to take the little municipality that 
is incorporated and work out a mutual agreement to keep the livestock 
down to a minimum on that type of watershed? I think that is im- 
portant. 

Mr. Poage. I think clearly he would have the right if he could make 
the agreement with the city. 

Mr, Hitz. The city would have to do it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poace. Back on the record. Are there any further questions 
or comments ? 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Poags. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Is it going to be necessary to seed this land? 

Mr, Poage. I hope it will not be necessary to seed most of the land. 
After the rains some grass will come up and if it is not grazed, our 
experience in the past has been that it wil over a period of a few years, 
spread much better than any seeding you can do, because that grass 
normally seeds at different times and the seed crop that is made in 
June may not catch; the July crop may not catch; maybe it will be 
September, but we may get a shower one of those times that will make 
that seed catch. 

If you seed the land by airplane you have to seed it at a particular 
time tomake it grow. But most of that grass is mesquite, or buffalo, 
or grama grass and it will seed at different times and if you get one 
time when the shower falls just right, it will come up. If you seed by 
airplane you have to seed a number of times before you get just the 
right time. 

Mr. Warts. You are not contemplating under this program the 
seeding of this land? 

Mr. ites I do not think any artificial seeding will be necessary. 

Mr. Warts, Is the Department of Agriculture authorized, under 
this legislation, to keep the cattle off for 5 years / 

Mr. Poace. What we are saying is that no contract can be made 
which will pay the owner anything for less than 12 months, then, if 
the Department sees fit—and in some places we hope the damage will 
not be so severe but that the Department will decide 12 months is long 
enough 

Mr. Warts. But the Department can keep them off 3 years if neces- 
sary ¢ 

Mr. Poace. The Department cannot keep them off, but it can con- 
tract with the owner. 

Mr. Warts. I mean they can sign them up for 3 years? 
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Mr. Poaar. Up to 3 years after the end of the drought. 

Mr, Watts. Would it be a yearly contract? 

Mr. Poace. If you get nothing but a yearly contract, you can renew 
it, but I would expect the Secretary to find that in some counties it 
would not take but 1 year, in other counties perhaps 2 years, and if he 
determines 1 year is sufficient. he would only get 1-year contracts if he 
expects the grass to come up in 1 year; but he would sign a 3-year 
contract if he determines it would take 3 years to get a turf.m a 
county. 

Mr. Warts. Once having signed a 3-year contract, the farmer 
would be obligated not to graze the land for 3 years? 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. What are you going todo? Will you have them reduce 
their herds? 

Mr. Poage.. They have already reduced their herds in most cases. 
I do not think many growers would reduce their herds to take ad- 
vantage of this. The man who has already reduced his herd will 
probably find that it is to his advantage not to restore it and to take 
advantage of this offer. 

Mr. Warts. Being a farmer myself and. knowing how they oper- 
ate, there may be a tendency to overgraze the remainder of the Jand 
that is not in this program. 

Mr, Poags. That is right, and that is why provision is made in 
here—— 

Mr. Warts. I have read it, line 20 on page 2, 

Mr. Poace. That is correct: 

No payment shall be made under the program if the deferred grazing is for 
a period of less than 12 consecutive months, or if it is determined that a shift of 
livestock from the deferred areas to other parts of the farm or ranch results in 
overgrazing nondeferred areas. 

Mr. Warts. You will pretty nearly have to evaluate a fellow’s 
grazing, then, and see that he does not increase it ? 

Mr. Poace. We expect him to decrease his normal livestock popu- 
lation, and we think most people will agree that is a pretty good thing. 
We know the cattle population is higher than it ought to be today, 
and if you can keep people from inflating that cattle population you 
will have helped the overall situation not only in the drought area 
but in the whole Nation. : 

Mr. Warts. It will be up to the Secretary to adopt a regulation to 
see that that is carried out. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me to add one 
statement ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr, Drxon. In our area, if we could get to these areas while there 
are still a few grass roots left, they can be restored without reseeding 
by taking the cattle off. But if the range goes too far it has to be 
reseeded, plowed, and disked. This process is expensive. It is better 
to catch the ranges before the entire stand of grass is lost, and that is 
why this bill is so urgently needed. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Does not the Secretary have the right now to restrict grazing on 
this land ? 

Mr. Dixon. The Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 
do, and in 1 of our counties that provides the water for half the State 
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of Utah, they have ordered 20 percent of the livestock off this year, 
20 percent next year, and 20 percent the third year. Those cattlemen 
are just about out of business. And we cannot criticize the Forest 
Service, because they are doing the right thing. 

I am glad you asked the question. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is keeping 50 percent of our livestock off the winter ranges now 
because there is no winter feed. 

Mr. Warts. May I ask a question? When they ordered them to 
take 20 percent of their stock off the land, did they reduce the grazing 
fees that they paid? I 

Mr. Drxon. y think they have reduced the grazing fee a little to try 
to help. When they take 50 percent of his hvestock off he would not 
have to pay for that portion. 

Mr. Warts. It is by the head rather than the acre? 

Mr. Drxon. That is right; by the head rather than the acre. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the permanent aspect 
of this legislation, is the objective to manage this thing in such a way 
that there is not a recurrence of this denuding of the land by grazing, 
and are we protected sufficiently in this legislation to prevent the graz- 
ing from being increased at the end of the contract period ? 

r. Poace. “There is no provision to give further protection at the 
end of the contract period, at the end of the mye) owen The bill 
simply carries a program to try to save that soil. e think if we do 
not do something of this kind we will have vast areas that will go com- 

letely out of production, and out of production forever unless some- 
dy comes in and spends sufficient money to bring it back. in pro- 
duction. 

In some areas, if you have sufficient elevation, you can sow 
seed and it will come up, but in Mr. Fisher’s country you generally 
cannot sow seed because your summers are so hot you Binghy do not 
get germination of the seed, or you get germination but it dies at the 
roots. 

Under the present soil-conservation program the Government spends 
more per acre in helping Ci it back in grass than under this legisla- 
tion, where we let it reseed itself. 

This bill is not intended as a long-term program of range manage- 
ment, and I grant you there is a question of how far the Government 
ae go in controlling ranges. This bill does not have the answer 
to that. 

Mr. Warts. Does not the Great Plains program attempt to do the 
overall job? 

Mr. Poace. I think it is perfectly clear that the Secretary of a. 
culture can probably do anything under the Great Plains program that 
this bill authorizes, but the Great Plains rogram is circumscribed as 
toareas. I live 400 miles from the Great Plains area. 

Mr. Warts. I realize the Great Plains program does not reach all 
this land, but I asked if it is not a long-range program. Maybe it 
ought to be extended. 

Mr. Poacr. That is entirely possible. I think there is much merit 
to that suggestion. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Harvey, of Indiana. 
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Mr. Harvey. In section 4 there is no specific authorization. The 
sum of $75 million has been mentioned. Was there some specific rea- 
son why a definite amount was not written into this bill? 

Mr. Phage: Yes, because I did not have any clear idea as to what 
it would take. In my opinion the payment would probably run $1 an 
acre or $1.25 an acre per year. How much land will be involved, I 
think, is anybody’s guess. I do not think there will be nearly as much 
land involved as some people talk about. But let us assume we got 
25 million acres, that would come in the neighborhood of $25 million 
or $30 million a year for the next 3 years. 

I have an idea that is as much as we could hope to get out in any 
year, because many of these people will not take adv: antage of this 
bill. Many will say they cannot take advantage of this bill, even 
with Government help, because they cannot live on the rent alone. 

Mr. Harvey. That is why I wanted to come to this question; to de- 
termine whether there is in the contemplated relief an effort to give 
these folks enough to keep them living, or is it primarily for the pur- 
pose of preserving ranges? 

Mr. Poacr. It is both. Of course, I think the Government’s view- 
point is primarily to preserve the ranges. The man might say, “I can 
rent it to the X YZ Grazing Co. for $1 an acre and have the same money 
as the Government gives me.” But the XYZ Grazing Co. would 
graze it down to the roots, whereas if the Government paid him for 
deferred grazing, in 3 years’ time he would have a pretty good turf. 
That would be the basic difference. 

So, as I see it, the payments must be attributable to maintaining a 
great natural resource rather than simply providing immediate relief 
to the farmer or ranger, because he would get the same amount of 
money anyway after ‘the rains. 

All we propose to pay him is the normal rental of the land, and it 
would not make any difference to him whether he got it from the 
Government or from the XYZ Cattle Co., except for the fact that 
under the deferred-grazing program he would have a good turf at the 
end of the contract period. 

Mr. Harvey. What is the pattern in Texas in the cattle country? 
Would you say three-fourths of the land is owner operated, or what 
is the normal pattern / 

Mr. Poager. I think in the western part of Texas 90 percent is 
owner operated; at least that much. 

Mr. Harvey. What I am driving at is whether this program will 
help a lot of little people or just a few great big people? 

Mr. Poagr. I should think it would ‘help a lot of little people rather 
than a few big ones. The man who owns a big outfit—and I know 
there are some in that area—will not be interested in this bill. The 
very large operators cannot hope under this bill to get anything they 
would nniiee worthy of their consideration at all. 

Mr. Harvey. Then, by the same token, will you be solving the 
problem if so much of the land is in big holdings? 

Mr. Poacr. To this extent you are. The man with the big hold- 
ings has never been in the position of destroying his turf like the 
small man. There is today in the county where I was reared—and I 
saw it this fall—an outfit which owns just under 1 million acres. I 
can take you to their fence line, and on their side of the fence there 
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is some grass; it is not good, but there is some grass; on the other side 
of the fence there is not any where the little operator has been forced 
to eke out all he can. 

The big operators have been in a better position to protect the turf 
than the small operator, because of the ability of the big operator to 
shift from pasture to pasture. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Anpresen. Has the State of Texas or any other State in the 
cronant area done anything to relieve these farmers from paying 
taxes 

Mr. Poage. The State of Texas has not. The State, as such, does 
not levy taxes on this land. It is the counties and the small political 
subdivisions. The State has no tax-assessing authority, but the local 
districts sometimes even raise their taxes. These independent school 
districts have a practice of raising the amount of taxes on the theory 
that if they cannot collect from everybody they must collect more 
from those who can pay. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I understand, this drought condition has been 
going on in your area for 7 years? 

Mr. Poacx. In my district for 9 consecutive years. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Suppose we pass this bill as is, and say you have 
60 days of rain down there. What will happen? 

Mr. Poace. If we got 60 days of good rain I think we would get 
some grass. We certainly would not get a stand of grass, but we would 
get some grass, and I think it would begin to seed and increase the 
stand of grass, if we had this bill. If we don’t get this bill the grass 
will be eaten. 

Mr. Anpresen. You think it will take about 3 years of normal rain- 
fall to restore the stand of grass? 

Mr. Poage. I think that is true in Mr. Fisher’s country. I think in 
central Texas 1 year will do it. In the Comanche area | think it will 
take about 2 years. That is my guess. In some places, if you can keep 
cattle off for 1 year you will have grass. In other places even 3 years 
will not do it. 

Mr. FisHer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. The soil conservation people will tell you that the first 
rain that comes will run off because there is nothing to hold it. It 
will evaporate or run off. Then, as a fringe gathers on top, most of 
the next rain will bring grass. If the cattle is held off—and a lot 
of people cannot hold them off because the bank and tax collector and 
everybody is pressing them—if they can hold the cattle off, the next 
rains after the 60 days will mean a lot more in proportion to the 
amount of rainfall than the first 60 days. 

The soil conservation people will tell you that 1 inch of rainfall 
after the first 60 days of rainfall will be worth more so far as doing 
good than 3 inches would do at first. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course you hope you will get rain. We cannot 
legislate on that. 

Vr. Huw. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Hitu. According to the best information you can secure from 
the experts for 300 to 500 years back, we should be on the verge of a 
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change, but it is not to come immediately, and that is what took my 
appetite away. We had hoped in 1957, with the “Eisenhower luck” 
we could get out from under this terrific drought period, but accord- 
ing to the experts it looks like we are on the very verge of a change. 
Whether it will take 3 or 4 or 5 years to come out from this terrific 
drought, no one can say. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question ? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. With reference to taxes and interest and all those 
things, have the credit agencies established any special treatment in 
this area of deferred payments or approaches to the problem on an 
extended basis, sufficient to give the type of assistance needed? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes, indeed; and except for that there would be thou- 
sands of foreclosures tomorrow. In the area I represent, which is 
the principal ranching and breeding area in the United States, if the 
credit agenices would clamp down, I would say two-thirds of them 
would be liquidated. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration has many millions of dollars in 
there and they are going along doing the best they can, extending their 
loans, and they are paying what they can, and we all just live in hope. 
If it starts raining, those people will pay out. 

Mr. Hix. Let us not say “if.” Let us say “when.” It is bound to 
come along. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? If there are no fur- 
ther questions I think we will postpone for an executive session fur- 
ther consideration of the bill. 

Before I do that, I see that Mr. Young has come into the committee 
room. You havea bill on this subject, 1 believe? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Youne. My name is John Young, Representative from the 14th 
District of Texas. 

I know you are getting ready to close your hearing, and I do not 
want to belabor you as to the condition of the ranges in Texas. I 
know that has been adequately covered. 

I want to say in relation to some questions I have heard asked 
since I have been in the hearing room—and I was delayed because I 
had to attend another meeting—with respect to taxes, most of the 
agencies in Texas have reduced ad valorem taxes in response to this 
drought condition. 

As to the absentee benefits from this program, actually the private 
operation at this time represents a high percentage, but unless some- 
thing is done and done quickly to preserve and protect the small pri- 
vate operators, I think it would be a conservative estimate to say 
there will be a good deal more absentee ownership of the land in this 
area because the small operators will not be able to hold the land. 

The large owners in my district, as Mr. Poage has said, are really 
in a better position to take care of the situation than the small oper- 
ators. 

As a matter of fact, the King Ranch, which I am sure you are all 
familiar with, has not applied for relief and I am informed infor- 
mally, though not officially, they have no intention of applying be- 
cause they have other facilities to take care of their needs. But the 
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smal] owner is critically hurt. It is a cancer type of thing that is not 
only injuring the rancher and the farmer but it is spreading to every 
small business and affecting the economy of the Southwest. The 
financial institutions have carried the financial burden in this area 
until their backs are about to break. They have gone just as far as 
they can go. Further and more extensive assistance is required. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Young. 

I think we will postpone further consideration of this drought 
legislation to an executive session. 

r. Hacen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Are we going to hear from the Department of Agri- 
culture on this? 

‘ Mr. Poagr. IT had not thought it would be necessary. We have 
asked their opinion on it. We have not yet received it. 

If the gentleman feels we should have a representative of the De- 
partment here, if there is no objection I will call this executive session 
for 10 o’clock Friday morning and invite representatives of the De- 
partment to be present. 

Mr. Anpresen. Our committee has not been officially organized and 
T should think before we can act we ought to have the committee 
organized. 

r. Poace. That is why I said I was putting it off until Friday. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the Chairman be here? 

Mr. Poace. I do not know. I am hopeful he will be here. I know 
we cannot be organized tomorrow. We probably can be Friday, and 
I thought if we would hold the meting Friday morning we might be 
organized. Of course our hands are tied until we are organized, but 
I do not want to delay unduly, and I thought by waiting until Friday 
morning we would have a chance, perhaps; we would not have a 
chance tomorrow. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have an emergency matter too. We cannot do 
anything until we are an official committee. I think on your drought 
bill we ought to have somebody from the Department up here, and I 
think that would be desirable on the corn bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you want to have a public hearing for representa- 
tives of the Department, or do you think we could call them for Fri- 
day morning when we have an executive session ? 

Mr. AnpresEN. Last week I wrote the Chairman requesting a hear- 
ing of the full committee on the corn bill. I would assume this 
drought matter is of sufficient importance that it should be decided 
by the full committee. 

Mr. Poacr. I think any legislation must be decided by the full 
committee. Fortunately, we have had a substantial number of mem- 
bérs of the full committee here today, but we have to refer our ac- 
tion to the full committee. But the first action has to be by the sub- 
committee, and I had hoped to get that action this week so that we 
could report this out to the full committee. The longer we put off the 
first step, the longer the last step will be put off. I am just trying to 
take the first step. Iam not trying to take the last step. 

“Mr. Anpersen. The same situation exists in the corn belt, which 
is an emergency matter. 
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Mr. Poacr. That is why I thought we might well begin to lay it 
out this morning. : 

Mr. Jounson. Would it be possible for the committee to meet to- 
morrow on the corn problem ? f 

Mr. Poace. I am hopeful we might organize tomorrow morning. 

Is there any objection to holding an executive session of the su 
committee on Friday morning and inviting representatives of the De- 

artment of Agriculture to Se present to express their views on the 
rought legislation ? ; ; 

Mr. AnpreseN. Reserving the right to object, if the committee 1s 
organized at that time and we have our subcommittees appointed, I 
would not have any objection. a 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, why must it be an executive session ? 

Mr. AnprESEN. The press gets it anyway. They get more informa- 
tion about things than I do. 

Mr. Hi. It seems to me they get more information if it is execu- 
tive than if it is open. They get it from a different reporter then. 

Mr. Hacen. I am not objecting, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. We do not propose to take formal action if we are not 
organized, but. T think we have gotten something out of the way this 
morning, and I do not think anybody has been denied any right this 
morning. 

The Chair is going to announce—and if there is objection, raise a 
point of order—that we will have an executive meeting of the sub- 
committee to hear drought relief legislation Friday morning at 10 
o'clock in this room, and that we will invite representatives of the 
Department to be present. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is a meeting of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Poace. That is a meeting of the subcommittee. 

Now we are ready to take up, if you care to, the corn legislation. 
If you care to take it up we will be glad to start, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course we have devoted an hour and a half to 
drought legislation, and I think corn is a very important subject. 

I might state, Mr. Chairman, that I have introduced a bill fixing the 
acreage in a commercial corn area at not less than 51 million acres. 
The reason is that under existing law the acreage in a commercial corn 
area was cut down to 37.5 million acres. There will not be any com- 
pliance in the commercial corn area unless we restore that 51 million 
acres, 

In addition to fixing the acreage at 51 million acres, there is a pro- 
viso in the bill fixing the support price at not less than 75 percent for 
those who comply in the commercial corn areas. They are required 
- oC 15 percent or equivalent acreage of tillable land in the soil 
yank, 

The acreage allotment of 51 million acres in my bill is a continuing 
proposition. 

There has been some criticism raised in the papers, that some un- 
known person in the Department of Agriculture has objected to that. 

I think that is a matter that probably can be settled here with not 
too much difficulty. Then the papers say there has been objection to 
— a support price at not less than 75 percent of parity. They say 
the Department wants 70 percent of parity. I would like the Depart- 
ment people here to say what they think about it, because my bill is 
not a Department bill. 
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Mr. Stmpson. The gentleman failed to state that the program you 
are trying to put over carried by 61.2 percent but not by the required 
two-thirds. t think that is very important. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do I understand the meeting on Friday will be de- 
voted to drought legislation ¢ 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. Then can we fix a time for the consideration of corn 
legislation, which is also an emergency matter ? 

r. ANDRESEN. It depends how much time we have. The drought 
legislation took more time than I anticipated this morning. 

‘Mr. Jounson. Does the Andresen bill do the same as the Benson 
plan? How does your bill differ from the Benson plan? Is it the 
same thing? 

Mr. Anpresen. According to what I read in the news stories, Secre- 
tary Benson wanted it for 3 years. 

Mr. Jounson. But he wanted 75-percent parity for 1 year/ 

Mr. AnpresEN. No; 70 percent, according to the news story. 

Mr. Jounson. But the program was for 1 year? 

Mr. Anpresen. That program was turned down by a referendum. 

Mr. Horven. Let us set the corn proposition for Monday. 

Mr. Poace. All right. We will set a meeting of the Subcommittee 
on Corn for Monday. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have the full committee. 

Mr. Poace. I cannot talk for the full committee. That would have 
to be done by Mr. Cooley. I will go just as far as I can, but I am not 
running the full committee. I will set a meeting of the subcommittee 
if you want it. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is understood that all members of the full commit- 
tee are welcome at the subcommittee meeting. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly they are. If you want a subcommittee meet- 
ing, I will call it. 

‘Mr. Anpresen. We do want a meeting, and we want to get as fast 
action on this bill as on the drought bill. 

Mr. Poace. I will call a meeting of the subcommittee, but I cannot 
call a meeting of the full committee. 

Mr. Hoeven. By that time we will be organized. 

Mr. Poaae. I hope we will be organized. 

There will be a meeting of the subcommittee Monday morning. 
Without objection we will call a meeting of the subcommittee in open 
session Monday morning and ask representatives of the Department 
to be present at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Jennings. On corn or drought? 

Mr. Poser. Both. 

(Thereupon, at 11: 45 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 

(Statement submitted to the subcommittee by Congressman Breed- 
ing follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. FLoyD BREEDING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, Iam J. Floyd Breeding, Congressman, Fifth District of Kansas. 
I am a farmer stockman living on my own ranch in the southwest corner of 
Kansas, approximately in the center of the huge drought area of our United 
States, a country whose lifeblood is wheat, livestock, and milo maize. I have 
seen the country in worse condition in the thirties, but never before as dry as it is 
at the present time. 
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The people there are not pessimistic about the future as some writers would 
have you believe. They are optimistic about the future of their country, other- 
wise they would have left it long ago. 

We know that with sufficient rainfall the country can produce like a Garden 
of Eden. We know also that wheat principally is our lifeblood. We know 
that it is home to thousands of people with their fine schools, churches, and 
community life. We are proud of our country, proud of the fact that we were 
called upon during two world wars to produce more food and fiber to help feed 
the people of the United States and our friendly allies the world over. Because 
of our ability to produce, we feel that we are essential to the defense of our 
country. We can produce more wheat than any other area of like size and di- 
mensions in the world. Now we are faced with this drought condition which is 
caused by an act of God, a drouth over which we have no control, and which we 
can do very little about. Wein the High Plains area are a proud people. We 
are not asking for a handout, or charity but a little help to tide us over until 
conditions improve. We have been penalized for producing too much food and 
fiber over the past years in peacetime. During the good years, we were penalized 
by the income-tax laws whereby one-fourth of all our net income was paid out 
for Federal income taxes and in some cases up to 50 percent of our income. 
We know that for every dollar of government payments in the past which has 
come to our area that through our income-tax system we have repaid it tenfold. 

Now we are asking as any good neighbor would, for a little help until our 
country again gets back to an economic normal condition. Here are some of the 
requests that many in our area are asking for. The requests that I make here 
are not only my thinking but that of my two sons, my neighbors, many friends, 
and farmer stockmen over the entire area. 

We recommend that a program of erosion control be endorsed for necessary 
operations of all plowed lands where needed; that the qualifications be super- 
vised by ASC county committees; that the rate per acre be set at $1 per acre 
for listings, and at 50 cents per acre for chiseling; that this program be retro- 
active to October 1, 1956, to cover farms already controlled, and to run to May 
1, 1957; that a payment of $1 per acre be made for retaining cover crop on land 
which presently has a cover on it. 

That payments be made immediately, or as soon as compliance has been 
determined, on the acrage reserve portion of the 1957 soil-bank payment ; and that 
all checks for compliance be completed by April 1, 1957. 

That announcement of 1958 soil-bank program be made by April 1, 1957, and 
urge that 100 percent of wheat allotments be made eligible for acreage reserve 
in drought areas, so that summer fallow operations will not be started. 

That eroded grassland should be made eligible for conservation reserve 
payments. 

Realizing that wheat is the principal crop in the High Plains area, we urge the 
Department of Agriculture to give us an increased wheat acreage base and an 
increased normal yield. Wheat is our lifeblood; without it we perish, and we 
grow it better than anywhere else in the world. 

We recommend that emergency public-works programs be established in 
drought counties. We further recommend that the Small Business Administra- 
tion make direct emergency loans to the small businesses that are suffering 
in this area. 

We recommend refinancing program on existing indebtedness by means of long- 
term loans, with interest rate not to exceed 3 percent. This should be applicable 
to the farmer, the livestock man, and to small businesses. 

We believe that the regulations pertaining to the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion long-term credit are too restrictive to cover the problems in the High 
Plains area. The present attitude of those administering the Farmers’ Home 
Administration program with respect to a very limited amount of refinancing 
prevents the farmer and rancher from consolidating his obligations with a single 
lending source with sufficient low-interest rates and long-term repayment periods 
to enable him to work out of his most difficult situation. 

Worthy individual farmers on units presently defined by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration as those who are not an economic unit should be considered 
and approved on his ability to pay instead of a preconceived idea in connection 

‘with total resources needed for an economic unit. 

Drops in agricultural values, with practically no production, has caused many 
individuals to lose equity to the point that he has relatively small or no net worth. 
This fact alone is used for the refusal and delaying of approval of loans to 
farmers urgently in need of all kinds of credit to carry on an efficient farm busi- 
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ness. The program is not being administered on a factual basis of accepting a 
worthy and eligible farmer in the position with which they find him, and then 
step by step aiding him in making the necessary adjustments to reduce risks and 
till the soil, so he will have the greatest possible chances to obtain a crop or 
acquire additional resources, or to develop new resources essential for a stabil- 
ized farm business. Lending agencies of the Government have in effect with- 
drawn further assistance to many farm families. This situation must be im- 
mediately corrected. Often times, collections are demanded which destroy the 
basic farm business. Short term budgets disregarding such items as family 
living, including doctor and hospital bills, because unworkable and causes vari- 
ous credits to make immediate demands upon the farmer and businessman. 
This further prevents the farmer and businessman from having sufficient avail- 
able funds to properly carry on his business. 

The tight money policy has practically eliminated the availability of funds 
for the insured-loan programs. Additional direct appropriated funds are urgently 
needed. 

Repayment periods for loans made for chattels should carry a repayment period 
of at least 15 years, the loan limit per borrower to be as high as $50,000. 

Refinancing should definitely be included and permitted in all of the loaning 
programs. 

Loans to grazing associations, livestock breeders, farm partnerships, irrigation 
companies and related small businesses should be a permanent, rather than an 
emergency part of the Department’s loaning program. 

These important and necessary programs must be geared up and made simpler 
and more usable immediately. 

We recommend that the Great Plains program be administered by farmer- 
elected ASC county committees. We are definitely opposed to a Government 
land purchase program being put into operation, and that no attempt be made 
to classify land as to its capabilities during a drought period. 

We recommend that the capabilities of the area be surveyed by the Govern- 
ment with a view to establishing industries in the area. 

That a portion of the cost of establishing industries in the area be financed 
by the Federal Government. : 

We further recommend that we establish a committee representing farming; 
ranching, industry and small business; that such a committee be selected by 
interested leaders in the area; that the headquarters for the committee be 
located within the area; said committee to be for such purposes as making recom- 
mendations for a long-term program, changes in methods of taxation, improving 
financial services, making a greater use of underground water supplies, obtaining 
a supplemental income through placing small industry within the area, the estab- 
lishment of additional institutions and services which would specifically benefit 
the High Plains area. 

We recommend that a definite and specific underground water program be 
established, funds to be made available for the purpose of cooperating with 
farmers on land above areas where underground water is believed to be present. 
This will enable them to drill wells on the outer edges of such an area to establish 
the underground water boundary. The repayment of the funds made available 
to the farmers for such purposes should be required only on the actual value of 
the development. In those instances where no water is found, no repayment 
should be required. 

We recommend further that a series of dams be constructed for the purpose of 
establishing streamflow and replenishing the underground water supply, the 
construction of these facilities to be considered a part of a much needed public 
works program because of lack of income within the area. 

We recommend that a new procedure of income-tax collection be worked out to 
coincide with the cycles of weather. That income be worked out to spread over 
a period of a wet cycle and a dry cycle, which over the years has been 7 to 8 
years dry and 7 to 8 years wet, or a total of 15 years, thereby distributing the 
income over a period of years which would help greatly to stabilize the economy 
of the area. 

It is the general feeling of the people of this High Plains area that parity 
of income with other segments of our economy under normal conditions would 
be the number one step in preventing these emergencies from recurring in the 
future. 

We strongly recommend that all programs be administered by local elective 
committees, and we are against any move to take this privilege from us. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1957 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEED AND GRAINS 


+. 
) 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will please come to order. 

I believe we have a quorum present. We will proceed. 

We have before us H. R. 2367, and companion bills. (H. R. 2367 
is as follows:) 


(H. R. 2367, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a deferred grazing program and a protein feed program as parts of 
the relief available to drought stricken areas under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in connection with any major disaster due to drought determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-tirst Congress, as amended, the President is authorized and 
directed as part of the assistance provided pursuant to such Act to formulate 
and carry out, through the facilities of the Department of Agriculture, a deferred 
grazing program in any county affected by such disaster in which grazing is 
determined to be a substantial factor in agricultural production. Such pro- 
gram shall be applicable only to land which is normally used for grazing and 
with respect to which it is determined that deferment of grazing is desirable for 
the protection of the land. Such program in any county shall be made avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers immediately and shall remain available for a 
period of not less than three years after the termination of such county as a 
major disaster area. 

Sec. 2. The program shall provide for payment for deferred grazing to farmers 
and ranchers at such rate or rates not less than the average annual rental 
value of grazing land in the county as will induce sufficient participation in 
the program to accomplish its objective, taking into consideration the grazing 
capacity of the land, the funds available for carrying out the program, and any 
other relevant factors. No payment shall be made under the program if the 
deferred grazing is for a period of less than twelve consecutive months, or if 
it is determined that a shift of livestock from the deferred areas to other parts 
of the farm or ranch results in overgrazing nondeferred areas. Payment to any 
person for deferred grazing on land in any one county shall not exceed $5,000 
for any one year. 

Sec. 3. The program authorized herein may include such terms and conditions, 
in addition to those specifically provided for herein, as are determined desirable 
to effectuate its purposes and to facilitate practical administration. The pro- 
gram authorized herein for any county shall be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution of, other programs in such county authorized by any other law, except 
that no payment shall be made on the same land for deferred grazing under 
this and any other program concurrently. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to other funds 
authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of Public Law 875, Kighty-first 
Congress, such funds as are necessary to carry out the program authorized 
herein. 
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Src. 5. Section 2 (d) of Public Law 38, 8ist Congress (Act of April 6, 1949), 
is amended to reads as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized in connection with any major disaster 
determined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government 
under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress (42 U. S. C. 1855), as amended, 
to furnish to established farmers, ranchers, or stockmen feed for livestock or 
seeds for planting for such period or periods of time and under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may determine to be required by the nature 
and effect of the disaster. Feed for livestock shall include the types of roughage, 
grain, or protein feed concentrates, or any combination thereof, and in the 
amount recommended by the State extension service which, with other feed 
available will provide the minimum subsistence ration for the basic herd of 
livestock. The Secretary may utilize the personnel, facilities, property, and 
funds of any agency of the United States Department of Agriculture, including 
Commodity Credit Corporation, for carrying out these functions and shall reim- 
burse the agencies so utilized for the value of any commodities furnished which 
are not paid for by the farmers or ranchmen, and for costs and administrative 
expenses necessary in performing such functions.” 

Mr. Poace. I believe Friday there was some discussion to the effect 
that some of the members wanted to hear from the Department, and 
a member from the Department is present. 

Do you want to hear from the Department / 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I want to hear from them. 

Mr. Poace. I will ask that we open the doors and have an open ses- 
sion and hear from the Department. 

Mr. Browning is here from the Department. Mr. Browning, we 

£ 2 
will be glad to hear from you on this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES W. BROWNING, 
ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, CSS, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BrowninG. I am a career employee in the Department. 

Mr. AnpresEN. What is your position, Mr. Browning / 

Mr. Brownina. Assistant to the Administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. I was expecting Mr. Scott to be here. I did 
not come prepared to make any statement with respect to this bill per- 
sonally, but to help answer any questions that might be had on it. 

I anticipated Mr. Scott would be here, representing the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Poacr. That is perfectly all right. Anybody that wants to 
ask questions is at liberty to do so. Mr. Hagen, you wanted to ask 
questions. 

Mr. Hacen. I wanted to find out what the attitude of the Depart- 
ment was on the legislation. 

Mr. Brown1na. I hesitate to attempt to answer that since I do not 
feel I can speak for the administration. 

I am familiar with the operations of these programs. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will there be any other representative of the De- 
partment here who can speak for the Department ? 

Mr. Browning. I thought Mr. Ken Scott was going to be here this 
morning. 

Mr. AnpresEeNn. I am interested in securing the attitude of the 
Department on this legislation, or whatever proposal they might have. 
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Mr. Brown1ne. I came along, sir, as an aid to help give any infor- 
mation that I could, and as a career employee [ do not feel qualified , 
to speak for the Department or the administration of the bill. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you still expect Mr. Scott to be here? 

Mr. Brownie. It was my understanding yesterday that he would 
be here. It was my understanding, as I say, that he would be here. 

Mr. Poace. Let us clear this up. I think, Mr. Heimburger, I asked 
Mr. Scott to be here and we understood he would be here. 

Mr. Hermmpureer. I have just checked with Mr. Scott’s office. They 
said he would be late in getting away. He did leave some time ago, 
and his girl thought long enough to be here now. 

He will be here in a minute. 

Mr. Poace. | think we will wait for him. Mr. Browning is not 
able to answer questions at this time. 

Mr. Hagen. I understood from reading the newspapers that the 
Department had certain recommendations about drought relief. Mr. 
Eisenhower flew over this area, assertedly for the purpose of develop- 
ing a program. 

Mr. Poace. That is why we asked Mr. Scott to be here. We under- 
stand Mr, Scott will be here, but unfortunately, as you see by the 
membership, a good many people were delayed this morning. The 
snow was bad, driving was bad. 

Mr. Hitz, The roads are very slippery. 

Mr. Poacr. They were. I think it is perfectly in order that we 
wait for Mr. Scott. 

Here he is right this minute. 

Mr. Scott, we are delighted to have you with us. We understand 
the roads are slippery this morning. Some of the members are a 
little late, too. 

Some members have expressed a desire here to have the views of the 
Department in regard to the drought legislation, and we will be glad 
to hear anything you have to say. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for having car trouble getting over here. We just 
miscalculated on our transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some notes here that I will talk from, with 
your permission. I didn’t have an opportunity to prepare the usual 
statement for release here. 

We appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, to come over here and talk with you about this bill. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the report in the Con- 
gressional Record when you, Mr. Chairman, and other Members of the 
House introduced this bill. 

I am in complete agreement with you as to the acute seriousness 
of these drought conditions. I have traveled rather extensively 
through the drought areas, as you may know, and have talked with 
many groups down there and a great many individual farmers and 
ranchers. 

Whether we are meeting with large delegations or at the crossroads 
talking with the folks that you find there or out on the ranches, you 
| will always find, as you well know, plenty of evidence of some real 
| hardship and suffering out in these areas that have been affected with 
this prolonged drought. 
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. One of the,things that is always apparent and which the President 
noticed particularly, on his recent drought tour, is the determination 
of these people to carry on in the face of real odds. The great. faith 
that they have in their country, just prompts all of us, of course, to 
do everything we can to be of practical help to them. 

_I feel that we approach this discussion with a common understand- 

a the seriousness, Mr. Chairman, of the problems we are dealing 
| with. 
) With respect to the grazing features of H. R. 2367, we have con- 
sidered it rather extensively in the Department. And I have a few 
suggestions and some questions that I would like to mention which 
we hope will be of some help to you gentlemen in the consideration 
of this problem. 

One of the very serious problems in this draught area that I see very 
ney is the high lease fees to these ranges. 

r. Poaer. I did not get that. 

Mr. Scorr. The high lease fees. I talked with livestock groups and 
leaders a number of times about that. And generally I think it is 
true that they are charging just about the same amount of lease fee on 
this rangeland as they charged when there was plenty of feed. 

And they tell me that there is sufficient demand oftentimes from 
well-to-do people to pick up these leases, that unless the operators 
continue to pay them they are going to lose their leases. 

We have not found in our discussions with the folks in the States 
any practical way to get at that problem. But, obviously, it is a 
very serious one, where these people are obliged to go ahead generally 
and pay what was.a reasonable rental when there was plenty of feed 
and then have to provide supplemental feed. 

That is a tough enough job, of course, with good conditions. 

Mr. Poacr. May I break in there? I think I understand full weil 
why this thing is happening that you are talking about. I think it is 
perfectly clear that what has happened is that the man who did not 
have to have this land paid maybe a dollar and a half an acre for it a 
few years ago and now finds that he can’t turn it loose. 

If he can get it at any price at all—if there is any feed in the world 
on it, he has to have it, because he does not have enough feed otherwise. 

He seeks to lease more, rather than lease less because of the dry 
weather, because each acre carries less. 

Some of them—many of them sold all of their stock. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. The fact remains that they have got an 
exhorbitant feed bill. j 

Mr. Poaer. That is right. But he has an exhorbitant feed bill pri- 
marily because he cannot get cottonseed cake at a reasonable price. 
That is the primary reason he has such an exhorbitant feed bill. 

And that is why Le is leasing this land at more than he ought to pay 
for it. If he could get cottonseed cake, soybean cake, any protein 
cake, if he could get that, at a reasonable price, he would not be so 
bothered about leasing this land. 

But he cannot ship his hay in. He can lease this land that has not 
anything but. mesquite leaves on it and do better than he can shipping 
the hay in and paying $30 a ton freight on the hay. 

That is why he is leasing this land at that sort of price, at the ex- 
horbitant price, because he cannot get any other feed at a reasonable 
price. 
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You are helping with cereal feeds, and you are helping with ‘hay 
to the extent of $7.50 a ton. And the railroads are helping with the 
freight. And that has helped more than anything else, the railroad 
freight reduction, because the freight on that hay ‘breaks everybody’s 
back. 

When you have to have a $40 freight bill on a ton of hay you cannot 
use much hay, no matter how much help you have in buying the hay. 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is all very defiinitely a part of the picture. 
I am not disagreeing with that at all, Mr. Chairman. 

But the fact remains that those leases are terribly high. 

Mr. Poace. That is high. 

Mr. Huu. Mr. Scott, if I may break in, too, the livestock man is 
caught in a real squeeze because if he loses his lease, even though they 
are extremely high at this particular period, or era, he has no assur- 
ance that he will ever get the lease back. 

We know that has been true in the forests, especially in the range 
art. When once you lose that lease it is gone forever because that 
ease is open for bidding and new livestock men are just going in on 

new programs; then away goes your lease. 

That is not true, through the plains area but it is certainly true in 
the mountains. 

My guess is one of the reasons why these fellows hang onto those 
leases for dear life, is that they have the same hope in their hearts that 
I do, that one of these days it will rain and there will be pasture on 
the range. 

That is the terrible thing about it. He just hangs on for dear life 
to his lease. You cannot blame him, because if you take his lease, you 
have certainly bankrupted the livestock producer. You might just 
as well sell him out. 

It is a calamity that I don’t know the answer to, 

Mr. Scorr. Iam sure that you are right. 

I wanted to point out something which you all realize, that this is 
a serious problem, this high rental fee on land with no feed on it, plus 
the extra cost. That is, of providing supplemental feed. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the provisions of this bill, as to the 
deferred grazing payments, it paenatiinns that these payments would 
be made at the average annual rental rate in the country. 

It seems to me that this would very obviously enable leaseholders to 
continue to hold their lease. And we have already recognized the im- 
portance of that. 

They would take this Government check and hand it over to the man 
that they are leasing from and hang on to the lease. 

I talked to a good many of them about how they are operating 
and how they think that they could better operate during this period 
of distress, 

Very frequently you hear the comment that they need to rest a part 
of their land and alternate the periods of use. 

Immediately they will raise the question as to how they can, from 
a practical standpoint continue their operation on that basis. 

And this is, as I see it, the real difficult question that they have 
confronting them; how are they going to continue to operate and rest 
a part of their land ¢ 

This payment of grazing fees on the rate basis of annual rental fees 

the country, it seems to me, tends to freeze these high lease fees. 
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I do not know of any practical way to get those fees down. 

Mr. Atzertr. Would it be essential to legislation of this kind that, 
if any landowner went into the deferred grazing program, he should 
be required to sign a contract not to graze the rest of his land, lessening 
the amount of land available’ 

The ranchers might tend to make the competitive situation more se- 
rious and, therefore, give him the temptation to raise the rental. 

Mr. Scorr. Frankly, I don’t know just how you can get at this. We 
have discussed it many times out there. 

And it isan extremely difficult thing to get hold of. — 

One suggestion that has occurred to us is to bring States into this 
deal. We do not believe this is completely a Federal problem. 

We recognize that the States are just as interested in the welfare 
of their farm people and undoubtedly more immediately so than any 
of us back here. 

From my experience in dealing with these emergency programs I 
am very strongly of the impression that there are advantages that 
would accrue if we should bring the States into sharing in the admin- 
istration of these programs and in sharing enough of the cost to cause 
representatives of the Government and the Members of Congress to 
feel that there would be a responsibility assumed there and a good job 
would be done. 

If the States were in as a partner in this deal maybe they could come 
more nearly to working out a good practical program out there that 
might get at this high lease fee, and would adapt the program to the 
local conditions. 

One problem that seemed to me is involved here is that rather large 
acreages of this rangeland are owned in these States by wealthy people 
who have substantial nonagricultural income. 

The benefits under the bill evidently would be available to all range 
operators. 

Mr. Poacr. There is provision in all of these bills, every one of them, 
that you cannot pay more than $5,000 to any one individual corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That means the large outfits that own hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres would not be able to get enough to interest them in going 
into the program. 

Obviously, for a man with a hundred thousand acres, $5,000 is 
nothing. 

Mr. Noor. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. So it is not applicable to any of the really big outfits. 

Then there is a further thing in here. It gives authority to the 

“Secretary to prescribe all rules and regulations that are desired and 
impose any of the regulations that he has under the present drought 
program if he wants to. 

So that it would be within the power of the Executive to impose the 

very limitations that you are suggesting. 

Mr. Scorr, That explanation is very helpful in clearing up that 
question. 

Of course, you mentioned that there is only a $5,000 payment, but 
that relates just to individual counties. Some of those people would 
wet, of course, substantially more than that. 
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Mr. Poacr. That is true as to these few operations in two or more 
counties. 

Mr. Scorr. At least, I think there would be some advantages, and we 
would strongly recommend that consideration be given to your mak- 
ing a provision in this bill for some State participation in the admin- 
istration and a reasonable amount of the cost. 

Mr. Poace. Wouldn’t you suggest the same thing in our regular 
deferred grazing program ¢ 

The grazing program is applicable all over the United States. Any 
States or counties that want to take it up as a practice, may do so. 

It is not as acute in many sections of the country as in the drought 
sections of the country. We have not called upon the more fortunate 
localities to pay anything. 

Where they are making an income they are not called to do anything. 

Should we impose a heavier burden on these areas that have no 
income than upon those areas that are doing all right / 

Mr. Scorr. I understood this to be a proposal to deal with an 
emergency situation. My remarks were directed to that. 

I was not meaning to suggest or to imply that this principal ought 
to get into all of our conservation programs. I had understood and 
do understand that this is intended to be an emergency relief measure. 
‘That was the basis of my comments. 

Mr. Poage. That is correct, but are we to understand that you expect 
areas that have suffered as these drought areas have, to put up more 
than the areas that have not suffered ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I think it is very clear—and I am giving you my sincere 
impressions from dealing firsthand with these drought problems—I 
think it is very clear that some of these States are in less debt-serious 
position than our National Government. 

Your own good State, for example—-I do not know the details, cer- 
tainly, of your financial condition down there—but I have been led to 
believe that it is not in any hardship situation at all. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, they say they will run a big deficit. I hope 
they will succeed in avoiding that. 

Mr. Hiti. Mr. Scott, there are two things I would like to get clear 
in my mind. 

1 know in our own State you have had a hay program not only once 
but several times in the emergency areas of Colorado. 

Strange as it nay seem, here is a county that had 5, 6, or 7 dry years, 
one following the other. 

Off to one side, maybe 50 or 100 miles away, is an area that. produces 
surplus hay all during that period because they irrigate it. While 
the water has been short the farmer is careful in the distribution of his 
water and uses it at the right time and is careful with it and he still 
got a fair crop. 

You have also had a grain program in these States. 

What has been your experience in the hay program and in the grain 
program in these areas? 

As | understand it, you have always followed your own State organ- 
ization very closely and carefully in the distribution of the hay and 
grain. 

With that background of experience, what is your suggestion ? 

All we are doing “here is just spreading this out and including more 
than just corn or more than just grain. What excuse can you make 
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to a man who sees a farmer just over the hill from him able to get 
corn and hay, while his cattle are in a situation where they must 
have some of this feed that we are putting into this bill, proteins, or 
he will lose them ? 

What kind of a program is it when one fellow on one side of the 
fence, so to speak, does not need help and here is a fellow that starves 
out and has to sell out on the other. 

Why shouldn’t we make that a more equitable program? That 
is the point I want to make. 

Mr. Scorr. We asked early in these programs for the Extension 
Service, the Farmers Home Administration, the ASC committees, 
all through their organizations, to be on the alert for price gouging 
and anything that seemed to be seriously detrimental to getting the 
intended help through to the hard-hit farmers and ranchers. 

Their reports generally are to the effect that they feel that the 
price of the feed grains, while they have increased some generally in 
these drought areas, that these prices have been reasonable, that 
the increases in prices are just the result of using up local supplies 
and having to draw them in from other areas. 

When you get to this hay deal, the situation is entirely different. 

In the grain deal, it is a movement of grains, abundant grains 
through normal trade channels, with the opportunity to buy from 
various locations. 

When you get into the hay deal, it has been a scramble for a very 
short supply of feed. 

We have had reports, as I know you have, of truckers and other 
buyers running up and down the road, bidding against each other 
to buy hay right out of the windrow. 

Well, certainly in a dramatized situation of that kind, where 
it is so apparent to the growers of the roughage that there is an 
extreme demand for it, why there is bound to be an increase in price. 

We haven’t found any practical way to deal with that problem. 
This freight rate deal that you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, is one of 
the most effective things to bring hay in from distant places. That 
has been very helpful. 

This particular program that is widespread this year, this so-called 
roughage program, was developed in Texas at a public meeting at 
which there was a fine representation from all of the principal agri- 
cultural groups. It was an open meeting. 

There was a good discussion of the whole problem and what those 
people down there felt would be most helpful to them. 

It has not worked out the way they thought it would. 

We have been very disappointed with this roughage deal. 

Mr. Apert. I have received word that this program has worked 
fairly well, but that the situation in the drought area has become so 
acute that we now need to put into an operation a more aggressive pro- 
gram both in making feed available and in making more liberal loans 
available too. 

The Farmers Home Administration should look upon present con- 
ditions as a real emergency and be more liberal than it has been. We 
need a protein feed a also. 

Mr. Poacr. May I say this on the protein feed proposition: On 


the protein feed, isn’t it true if we were to include protein feed as 
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this bill intends to do that we should handle it more effectively than 
we have been able to handle the hay program ? 

In the first place, you point out very correctly, I think, that when it 
became known that the Governor was going to assist in the pur- 
chase of hay, it created a wider market. 

And obviously, when you create a wider market the price advances 
to some degree, regardless of what created the wider market—whether 
a profit program or anything else, the greater demand was built up 
not becaus2 of the program—the demand has been built up because 
of the drought. 

Consequently, the price of hay has tended to, and would have gone 
up without any Government program. 

Mr. Scorv. That is right. 

Mr. Poaer. Doubtless, the Government program increased the de- 
mand for hay because people were able to buy it who would not other- 
wise have been able to buy it. That tended to increase the demand. 

If it didn’t, it would have failed. It has not been a failure, and 
I think it did increase the demand. 

The same thing is true, of course, of the protein feed. It will react 
the same way. 

In the case of that increased demand which had been widely heralded 
as to hay, tiiere were thousands of individuals who were supplying 
that hay market. There were those, as you pointed out, with trucks 
who would go up as far as Nebraska—they would go up and down the 
roads and they would talk to the farmers. 

Immediately, those farmers raised their prices. 

Let us ta'k about protein feed. The supply comes from relatively 
a small source. There are not many oil mills over the country. 

We have, as [ understand it, specific agreements with a vaniied of 
oil mills now. 

I think that the Secretary can very well under this kind of a pro- 
gram require an agreement because we specifically set out here in sec- 
tion 3 of this bill that— 
the program authorized herein may include such terms, and conditions, in addi- 
tion to those specifically provided herein as are determined desirable to effectu- 
ate its purposes and to facilitate practical administration. 

I think the Secretary could require that he would not give any 
assistance to the purchaser of protein feed from any oil mill that did 
not agree to hold its price where it is, freeze the price. 

And many of them have come in and voluntarily agreed to do that 
to get a program. 

§ ou do not have the difficult problem of policing an increase in 
protein feed that you do in hay. It would be a much easier thing, 
wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, you are correct in saying that there has 
been a promise on the part of some feed dealers. So far as I know, 
I have heard of that happening only in Arizona. 

It may have happened in some other States but in Arizona there 
has been a promise that they would not raise their price, I believe, - 
through March. 

We have not accepted the recommendation that the protein feed be 
put in this program for 2 or 3 reasons. 


88073—57——-5 
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The immediate one is that all of our funds, plus almost the entire 
amount of the funds of the President’s emergency fund are committed 
to this roughage deal. 

We had, last spring before the Congress adjourned, three times the 
amount of funds remaining for this particular use of the roughage 
program that had been used in recent years for that purpose. 

We felt that was perhaps adequate until about this time when we 
could come back and report to you again. 

The demand has far exceeded anything that anyone expected. For 
example, in your own State, Mr. Chairman, the group that I referred 
to earlier estimated that a million dollars would see them through to 
January. 

We ste had about $15 million committed in that State alone. 

It is an example of how much greater the demand has been. 

We realize that protein feeds are the natural feed out on this range 
that you speak of. They are available in abundant supply this year, 
and the prices are somewhat more reasonable than they have been. 

There is quite a difference of opinion as reports come in to us among 
the users of these protein feeds as to the desirability of putting them 
in these emergency programs. There is considerable evidence that 
the demand is being prodded strongly by the processors of these 
products. 

There is a demand on the part of livestock people, too, for them, 
I realize that. 

We feel that it is preferable to use in these emergency feed grain 
programs the grain stocks that are owned—the surplus stocks— 
through Commodity Credit Vonporation holdings. 

So these in general terms are the main reasons why we do not favor 
including these protein feeds. 

Mr. Poaee. That is the reason you have not included protein in your 
present program ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

pee Poace. You do have authority under the present law to include 
them ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. We certainly do have the authority. We do not have 
the funds at this particular time. 

‘ Mr. Poser, You do not have the funds to continue any program, 
o you’ 

Mr. Scorr. We are continuing the hay program. 

Mr. Poagg. I have a wire this morning telling me that one county 
in Texas says they are out of funds now in the hay program. 

Mr. Scorr. There has been a period, I think, of about 10 days when 
the people in the State have been analyzing all of these unused hay 
certificates that have been outstanding, to determine what the real 
demand is. We have submitted a new amendment to the contract to 
the governor of each of these States so that there will be no interrup- 
tion in that program. 

The applications have continued to be received by the local counties. 
But during the last 10 days or such a matter there has been this 
appraisal going on when there has been no new certificates issued, but 


there had been prior to that time the opportunity to purchase feed to 


cover this particular period. 
Mr. Poace. These people just misunderstand about there not being 
money. There is just this reappraisal ? 


| 
| 
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Mr. Scorr. It is this reappraisal that is going on. And we expect 
within the next day to two to have plenty of authority down there 
with funds to continue the program. 

Mr. Poage. Congress has to provide funds if there is a shortage. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Therefore, we don’t feel that the shortage of funds is 
justification not to authorize the program, because, obviously, if we 
feel that the program is desirable it is the duty of Congress to raise 
the funds. 

Mr. Scorr. We recognize that fully. 

Mr. Poace. So I cannot believe that you could offer a shortage of 
funds as a sound reason why the Department should oppose the crea- 
tion of a new program where it is the congressional duty to provide 
finance. 

Mr. Scorr. I did not intend to convey that feeling. I believe I 
stated that, from an immediate standpoint, we did not have the funds, 
I did not mean to indicate that was our only reason, 

Mr. Poacr. You would not raise that as an objection to the bill? 

Mr. Scorr. No; I do not. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to pursue for a moment further just how 
you rationalize the proposition of insisting that we use only hay for 
protein feed. The only protein feed we are getting now comes from 
alfalfa hay that we can buy. When historically, that range country 
has found it was cheaper—and that is the reason they did it, of course, 
because they found it was cheaper to use cottonseed and soybean cake 
that it was to use the hay. The reason it was cheaper is the reason it 
is cheaper today. 

You have at. San Angelo, Tex., an oil mill, and you have a rather 
substantial amount of protein feed available there. And freight on it 
is nil. A man going in there gets it in his truck and hauls it right 
away. He has not any more freight on it than he has freight on the 
hay after it is delivered at the railroad station. 

ut, of course, the railroads are giving us a very substantial help 
in this reduced freight rate on hay. But, even so, some of that comes 
to $20 a ton freight to get in there. It is costing him $35 and $40, 
even with the assistance that they are getting for that hay. 

Well, everybody who has fooled with the proposition for 8 months 
knows that protein feed is cheaper than that hay because of the tre- 
mendous freight bills you have to pay on the hay. Why should we have 
to buy hay, instead of buying protein feed which was always bought 
and which is the cheapest ? 

Mr. Scorr. At a reasonable cost? 

Mr. Poagr. Why should we not use the thing that is in reasonably 
good supply rather than the thing that is in short supply? 

Mr. Scorr. I am apparently very much in agreement with you, 
that the cottonseed products down there are in abundant supply and 
that the price is reasonable. As to why we got into this hay deal, 
there was a very strong demand in the States for it. 

I went down to Texas with an entirely different suggestion, and was 
turned down cold on it in that public meeting that I referred to. I 
came back and reported to the Secretary that this was a very splendid 
representative group. The situation was discussed completely. I 
thought we would certainly be very wrong in trying to impose our 
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ideas of what kind of a feed program they ought to have on that kind 
of a group. 

So we Eanaht that deal lock, stock, and barrel, because we believed 
that was what the people wanted. 

Mr. Poagr. Of course, you know it has been 18 months ago that I 
told you that we wanted protein feed. 

Mr. Scorr. You asked why we got into this hay and roughage deal. 
— it was down in your State, Mr. Chairman, that they picked that 

eal, 

Mr. Poace. I do not know just exactly who told you that they 
didn’t want the protein feed. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t say that they didn’t ask for 
protein. I believe you asked why did we get into this hay deal, instead 
of protein. And I am trying to explain to you. 

Mr. Poage. I did not ask why you got into one instead of the other. 
I fully agree that we need both. What I want to know is, Who was it 
in Texas that said they wanted the hay instead of the protein? 

Mr. Scorr. This group—— 

Mr. Poace. Who is the group? I was not present at the meeting. 
I don’t know any Congressman who was. Who was the group that 
gave that advice? 

Mr. Scorr. They had representatives from each of the farm organi- 
zations; the dairy and other livestock associations. 

Mr. Poace. Let us get them in the record. Do you mean the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers Union, or do you mean somebody else ? 

Mr. Scorr. I can submit, and would be very glad to submit, a state- 
ment of who attended the meeting, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. I think we ought to put that in the record. 

Mr. Scorr. I will be very glad to. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 

This was an open meeting attended by members of the press, chaired by Gov- 
ernor Shivers. The principal participants were the following, who constituted a 
special Texas Emergeney Drought Committee that has been set up to advise the 
Governor : 

Judge W. S. Pickett, Karnes County, chairman 

John C. White, commissioner of agriculture 

David Gault, Mid-Tex Milk Producers Association 

Mark L. Browne, San Antonion Farm and Ranch Committee 
Warren. LeBourvene, Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association 
Gene Leach, Texas Farm Bureau 

J. M. Bender, Texas Grange 

T. A. Kincaid, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 

Leon Osborne, Texas Farmers Union 

Edward Hudgins, Texas & Southwestern Cattie Raisers Association 
G. C. Hagglestein, San Antonio Union Stockyards 

Joe T. Carrington, secretary, Holstein-Friesian Association 

There were several other people from the State who attended the meeting 
and participated in the discussion. 


Mr. Poace. If you will supply that we would like to have it. We 
want to know who wanted that. Maybe we are all wrong. We 
would like to know who these people are that feel we don’t need pro- 
tein feed. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I did not say—did not mean to say, 
certainly—that they said they did not want protein feed. I am say- 
ing that at that meeting they developed this roughage program which 
we accepted, and which has spread out into the other States. 
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Mr. Poacer. I am not kicking about the roughage program. I am 
not one of these that complain about the hay program. I told you a 
minute ago I thought it had done good. I am in favor of it. 

But it seems to me that you could save the Government money, you 
could save the industry money, by allowing the same kind of a pro- 
gram for protein feed that you do for alfalfa hay. Do you not think 
that you could save some money that way ? 

Mr. Scorr. We have not analyzed the cost, Mr. Chairman. I am | 
sure that they could get these protein feeds locally, whereas they have | 
to move this hay from a distance. That is certain. 

Mr. Poace. Isn’t freight just about as big an item as the cost of the 
hay itself? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, it is a very substantial cost; yes, it is; certainly. 

Mr. Poace. Therefore, if we can eliminate that very substantial 
cost, should not there be an actual saving both to the Government and 
to the industry ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, if you put proteins in on top of the hay, I do not 
know about your aggregate costs, just how that might work out. 
There would certainly be some substitution. 

Mr. Poace. We specifically set out here to provide this feed “to the 
extent it is recommended by the Extension Service”—your own service. 
We don’t want you to go down there and give this fellow a ration of 
hay for his stock and then turn around and give him a ration of pro- 
tein cake on top of a ration of hay. Surely you would not do that. 

Nobody here has ever accused you of doing that sort of thing. We 
do not expect it to be done. 

Surely you will give him whichever one turns out to be the most 
appropriate under the circumstances or maybe a combination of the 
two, but, certainly, if a man was feeding his stock nothing but hay, 
you would have to give him a whole lot more hay than if he was 
feeding hay and cake; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And we specifically provide that all you give him is 
the ration that is recommended by your own Department? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. He comes in and takes whichever he wants—if he does 
that, he can’t fatten cattle under this program. 

Mr. Scorr. It is not intended to. 

Mr. Poaae. No. 

Now, Mr. Harrison has been waiting there for a long time. 

Mr. Harrison. All of you got this same telegram that I got this 
morning with respect to protein feeds. However, I think it is rather 
apropos as to the discussion, the subject here now. 

Tf I might read it or have it included in the record 

Mr. Poagr. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Harrison (reading) : 

Inclusion of protein meals in emergency drought-aid program, should the 
Government make protein meals available to eligible feeders at reduced prices 
in the drought area, it would require an outright purchase in the market place 
or a subsidy arrangement. 

Proteins are not a surplus commodity and no inventory is held by the Govern- 
ment. A Government purchase or a subsidy on any sizeable tonnage would 
obviously reflect immediately in the market place. 


Potein meals are a basic and important feed ingredient for all types of live- 
stock and poultry in all areas. Producers of poultry meat, pork, beef, eggs, and 
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‘milk in every State in the Union could be faced with increased costs of. pro- 
duction. 

Any increase in cost of production of poultry products in particular at this 
time could reflect serions economic losses for this group of feeders. Almost 
50 percent of yearly protein supply is consumed by poultry. 

Continuation of present drought-aid programs plus a liberalized long-range 
credit arrangement is best solution to avoid economic disruption. 

This is from Mr. W. E. Glennon, president, American Feed Manu- 
facturing Association. 

I think that it ties in with what we are talking about at the present 
time. 

Mr. Jomnson. The only difference is that the Secretary says there 
is plenty of protein, and, according to this telegram there is a shortage. 

Mr. Poace. No. 

Mr. Harrison. He does not say that. 

Mr. Poage. I hoped Mr. Harrison would want to comment upon 
this. 

Mr. Harrison. Possibly it would not. It would affect possibly more 
people. 

Mr. Poace. Protein is not in short supply at the present time. 

Mr. Scott has told us that it was in reasonably adequate supply. 
Hay is not. It is very short. Hay is short on a national basis, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Scorr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the hay supply is somewhat 
normal, countrywide. There was more poor-quality hay produced 
last year, I believe, than normal, due to a lot of excessive rains. 

In some of the heavy hay-producing areas there is a big.supply of 
hay and countrywide, I think, the hay supply is about an average. 

Mr. Poager. I think I have testified to this committee 2 or 3 times 
that I personally have bought hay in Idaho in the last 2 months— 
two shipments of it—because it was the best and cheapest we could get. 

Mr. Scorr. Certainly the bulk of the supply is in the Northern 
States. 

Mr. Poacer. That indicated to me that the hay supply had been 
pretty well exhausted in a vast area. It is cheaper for me to get it 
from up in Mr. Harrison’s country than it is from Idaho. I would 
rather trade in Nebraska if they had the hay, because it should be 
cheaper than shipping hay from Idaho if the hay were available in 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Hay would not affect the average farmer more than 
protein. The average farmer that I am acquainted with and know, 
he raises his own hay and has it on the farm. And it makes no dif- 
ference to him whether it is worth $20 or $30 a ton. 

Mr. Poacr. We ought to bear in mind that, if the man uses hay in 
his barn that is worth $30 a ton, it is the same as paying $30 for the 
hay. 

He can either sell it and put the money in his pocket or take it out 
of the barn, but it is $30 hay. 

Whatever he uses he has to charge it to the price that he can get on 
the market for it that day. He has that much in it. Whatever he 
uses it for he spent that much. 

So aman who produces hay has not any advantage from that stand- 
point because his hay costs him just as much. s 
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Mr. Jounson. The average farmer does not figure on selling hay. 
He raises enough for his own use. 

Mr. Poage. I know. If he could sell it for $30 he has put $30 hay 
in his own livestock. 

Mr. Bexvcner. Isn’t the real problem that in the drought area the 
farmers do not have any ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be reasonable to 
make the observation on the point that you made that, if that man is 
in the dairy business, he is selling milk and his hay is only worth what 
it cost him’in relation to the cost of producing milk. 

And he cannot evaluate that hay on the basis of what it is worth 
on the market because he has cows to be fed. 

So the hay is responsible for the milk production. It cannot be 
evaluated at its cash cost or value in the barn. 

Mr. Poacr. He can evaluate it. Iam in the dairy business and any 
day that I can sell hay as feed and get more than I can by selling it as 
milk, I will sell it as feed because I do not get any pleasure out of milk- 
ing those cows. 

‘Mr. McInviee. If you sell that hay you are out of the dairy business. 

Mr. Poace. I recognize the limitation. I will have to keep feed- 
ing it for some time to keep in the business. Even so, it is costing me 
the value of that hay. It is costing me the value of that hay to stay 
in business. 

I may pay that value to stay in busines. I have got the expense 
that is equal to the value of the feed. 

Mr. McIntime. That may be true, but I think that there is one thing 
we should keep in mind in relation to proteins. While the roughage 
program has been drawing its supply essentially out of surplus hay 
areas, where cash hay has been a factor, the man who is in the livestock- 

feeding business, whether a dairyman or feeding livestock for sale, has 
to evaluate the cost and the value of that hay in ‘another operation. 

When we move over into the proteins, we are spreading the area in 
which the effective program has a far broader application than we 
do on roughage, because we are moving over into the feed-deficit areas 
where protein is a major commodity which they are buying. 

And so we are effecting in this analysis of this protein-feed program 
far more than we are in roughage program. 

Do you agree with me there? 

Mr. Poacr. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me ask you this question: Reference has been 
made to San Angelo, Mr. Fisher’s district, and an oil mill there. 

Is it the thought of the sponsors of this legislation that the protein 
will be drawn from local sources only because of a surplus in the local 
area which is in effect the basis of the justification of this protein pro- 
gram. Or is it intended that it will draw from the total protein 
market and thereby influence the price to a lot of folks who are finding 
some economic pressures in continuing their operations as are those in 
the drought area ? 

Mr. Poagr. To be fair with you, I will have to say that though our 
supply is drawn from local sources, it, of course, affects the total na- 
tional level. 

Obviously, nobody in San Angelo, Tex., is going to import cotton- 
seed meal from Columbia, S. C., as long ‘as there is a cottonseed oil 
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mill at San Angelo, because the freight on that cottonseed meal is 
heavy, too. 

Consequently, they will use the local sources, always. 

I recognize that once you use the local sources it affects the uational 
level. You cannot draw water down at this end of the lake without 
affecting the level up at the other end, ultimately. 

Mr. McInvrire. In the protein program there are a lot more folks 
affected in relation to the costs of the feeds which they are using than 
there are in the roughage program. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, let us see, if we are going to try to put it on these 
equities, what has actually happened. 

And I certainly am in favor of the grain program that Mr. Scott 
has. I am in favor of the hay program that Mr. Scott has. 

But the fact that he has those two programs has, of course, reduced 
the consumption of protein feed in the Southwest. 

Obviously, if we didn’t have them, to the extent that anybody could 
pay for it at all, they would buy protein feed. 

Consequently, there-is:less protein feed being used today than nor- 
mal. That is right, I mean, in the Southwest. 

Mr. Scorr. I do not feel qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Poser. Normally there would be a very substantial use of this 
protein feed in the Southwest. Certainly, the consumption of protein 
must be materially reduced in the Southwest. That on contributed 
to this reasonable price that you mentioned for protein feed. 

Consequently, you are, therefore, presumably enjoying the ad- 
vantage because they are not using the amount of protein feed that is 
normally used in the Southwest. 

Mr. McIntire. I think I can make the observation that people in 
the Northeast are using very little. 

Mr. Poace. I do not doubt that in the least. Wouldn’t it be true 
that to the extent we have ceased to use protein feed it must have that 
effect? If it unfavorably affects you when there is a large use of pro- 
tein, it must favorably affect you when there is a reduced use, as at 
present. 

Mr. McIntire. I think so. I am inclined to believe that the in- 
crease in supply has favored us less, moneywise, than the increased use 
of the protein feed will hurt us. 

I mean there will be a disproportionate effect of this program in re- 
lation to feed prices. 

Mr. Poace. I am inclined to agree with you, that there isn’t the 
opportunity to control the market to the disadvantage of the processors 
anywhere. 

Mr. McIntire. The thing that interests me here is the fact that in 
contrast with the roughage program, a protein program must be recog- 
nized as having a far greater impact on total feed use than the rough- 
age program has with regard to the cost of those feeds. The roughage 
program has had no effect, as I can see it, on the protein feed cost. 

A slight increase might be in there, a little alfalfa meal, but that is a 
very minor point. 

But in the case of our oils, cottonseed meals and linseed and soybean 
meal, increased purchase of those commodities will tend very noticably 
to have an effect on the total feed costs to producers, both in the dairy 
and deficit areas. 
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Mr. Poace. If we had a program of governmental assistance in buy- 
ing protein feed by the wildest stretch of the imagination we could 
not assume that the Southwest would use as much protein feed as it 
normally uses. 

Mr. McIntire. I don’t know as to the Southwest. 

Mr. Poage. You heard Mr. Scott testify and I don’t think anybody 
will disagree that protein feed is the normal basis of feed in that area. 

When we had substantial livestock population there under normal 
conditions, we would be sure to use more protein feed than we can at 
this late hour when we have far less than normal livestock population. 

True, we do not have the grass that we had, or normally would have. 
And, therefore, we need more feed. 

But we are using a substantial amount and will continue to use a 
substantial amount of grain, and substantial amount of hay, all of 
which reduces the percentage that goes to protein feed. 

When we do not increase our total consumption of protein feed 
would that not affect the rest of the country? If we were to have a 
Government program that resulted in the use of more protein feed in 
Texas than we would normally use, then I can say, why, you have got 
a right to complain because we might then be adversely affecting you. 

But if we keep it to less than the normal consumption of protein feed, 
then you cannot be hurt except you are not profiting as the result of our 
disaster. 

Mr. McIntire. The use of normal is perfectly appropriate except 
for the fact that the effects are not those of normal application. They 
are the effects of immediate price relationships, which affect producers 
particularly in poultry that are not now on the profit side. 

That normal concept is all right if we can average it, but an increase 
in costs is the immediate situation confronting the poultry producer, 
who is not right now making a profit. 

Mr. Poace. That poultry producer has no moral right, has he, to 
insist that we be denied a program simply that he may make a profit 
out of our disaster ? 

Mr. McIntire. No. 

Mr. Poager. On the other hand, I agree, we haven’t any moral right 
to say that the Government should come in and establish a program 
that results in unusual cost to him. As long as the Department keeps 
the total consumption of protein feed below the normal consumption 
of protein feed, in the relief area, then can you say that there we have 
done anything other than simply denying to that poultry producer the 
opportunity to profit as the result of our hardship ? 

Mr. McIntire. In general terms, I agree. 

Mr. Poage. I think I understand. 

Mr. McIntire. He looks at his Government, of which he is a part 
and a taxpayer, as participating in a type of situation which is far off, 
« long ways from him, and thereby increasing his costs and his losses. 

And that situation is one we have to contend with when people are 
outside of the drought area. 

Mr. Poage. I think I can see that viewpoint. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Scott, you will pardon me; I will like to get 
back to the numerous bills that we have here. 

Has the Department taken a position on any of these bills? 

Mr. Scorr. So far as I know, Mr. Andresen, we have not submitted 


a formal reply to these bills. We have discussed them and I have 
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raised some questions and have a few more. Before we conclude, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to present them. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Time is growing short and I, certainly, would 
like to hear the recommendations that you might want to make for 
the improvement of these bills. Of course, I would also like to see 
some amendments proposed, prepared by the Department. If the 
Department has any views on this subject, I will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank 

Mr. Chairman, whhinis e we are talking about this protein matter, we 
are not sure that we understand exactly the overall effect of this 
added sentence under section 5 of the bill which reads: 

Feed for livestock shall include the types of roughage, grain, or protein-feed 
concentrates, or any combination thereof, and in the amount recommended by 
the State extension service which, with other feed available, will provide the 
minimum subsistence ration for the basic herd of livestock. 

The bill, in the preamble here, authorizes and directs the President, 
through the Department of Agriculture, to provide this assistance. 

We wonder if this, in effect, takes from the administration discre- 
tion of what can be put in, in these local feed rations. 

We always have consulted with our State committees. We always 
get their recommendations. They, in turn, I think, invariably get 
the views of the agricultural college and extension folks and others. 

And, so far as I know, these rations have always been worked out 
almost completely by the local people. But we have had and do 
now, I believe, have the discretion of determining finally what feeds 
go in. 

We wonder if it is contemplated we would still have that dis- 
cretion or whether we must accept without question the decision of 
the extension people. 

Mr. Poace. As author of one of the bills and not trying to men- 
tion anyone else, it was simply my thought we were trying to tell 
you that we want protein feed included in the program. 

Mr. Scorr. I see. 

Mr. Poacr. Period—that is all. 

Mr. Scorr. All right. 

Mr. Poace. You have not seen fit to exercise that authority. And 
we are say ing, “Exercise it.” 

That is what we intended to say to you. If you feel it would be 
better to say that the amount recommended be by some branch of 
agriculture other than the Extension Service—all right, but all we 
are trying to do is to say to the Department of Agriculture, “We 
understood your Extension Service was the service that normally 
determined these things, but if somebody else is the one, if you have 
a department of nutrition or something of that kind, all right.” I 
merely assumed that Extension was the agency that you were or- 
dinarily looking to. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct; and your explanation, I believe, clears 
up the question. 

Mr. Poacr. All we want to do is to tell you to do what you now 
have the authority to do. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have four general questions that I would like to read, Mr. Chair- 
man. Frankly, I do not have the answers to them. They are ques- 
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tions that we think are logically raised by this proposai to pay; stelt 
fees for deferred grazing. | 

No. 1. “If the programs were to be accompanied by a liquidation 
of cattle and sheep, what would likely happen to market prices?” 

We think it is a point of real interest to the livestock people. 

Mr. Poace. Let me understand your question. 

Do you mean it is your feeling that if we have this kind of deferred- 
grazing program that it will result in a liquidation of cattle or sheep‘ 

Mr. Scorr. Well, as the bill, I think, very properly points out, it is 
not the purpose to permit a part of the range land to be set aside for 
this desired resting and then overgraze the balance of the range. To 
the extent that ranchers are stocked up and that overgrazing would 
occur, if they do not dispose of some of the livestock—and I think 
there would undoubtedly be a good many in that position—it raises 
the question in our mind as to whether the application of this would 
force liquidation of livestock in rather substantial numbers. 

Mr. Poagr. Of course, I think you are probably in the best posi- 
tion to judge whether it would result in liquidation than any members 
of the committee are, but it is my own personal opinion, I doubt that 
it would bring very many livestock to the market because I have antici- 
pated that this program would be attractive only to the man who has 
already sold his stock; and a great many of them have, as you know. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. The man who is already out of the livestock business, 
but who has to get back into it, or his creditors would foreclose him. 
You well recognize the economic pressure that is on any man in that 
area to get back into the business as quick as it rains, because his 
creditors will force him back in. 

There isn’t any way he can pay them except to get back in unless 
we give him a program of this kind. So what I have anticipated 
was that it was primarily a program that would enable those people 
who have already gotten out of the livestock business to stay out of it 
for 1 or 2 or 3 years, as might be necessary. I have not thought that 
it would result in very much liquidation but, to the extent that it 
cloes, I think it certainly will help the cattle business. 

I recognize that the sheep business is somewhat different in its 
situation. But, I believe, most of us will agree we have got a cattle 
population that is excessively high even now. 

And to the extent that it results in liquidation it would not be a 
forced liquidation—it would not be a panic liquidation—it would not 
be the kind of liquidation that brings about a depression market—so, 
to the extent that it brings about that kind of voluntary liquidation, it 
seems to me that it would be good. 

Mr. Drxon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Scott, what is our supply of livestock at the present 
time—about 95 million ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Dixon, I should know that figure but I am sorry I do 
not. It is at a high level. 

Mr. Drxon. Isn’t the overproduction of livestock the cause of the 
depressed markets, the prices of livestock ? 

Mr. Scorr. Throughout these drought States—and I confess I 
haven’t seen these figures for the 1st of January inventories, but the 
figures, including the 1st of January last year, showed that the live- 
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stoek numbers in all of these drought-affected States had continued at 
about the same level, or had edged up a little. 

Sure, there had been quite a shift in some of the States from one 
part of the State to another, but the numbers tended to increase. 

Mr. Dixon. That has been my experience, they have increased a bit. 

Well, then, instead of being apprehensive, shouldn’t we welcome 
some reduction in livestock that would be brought about through this 
deferred grazing? 

The answer to your question would be that it would help raise the 
price of livestock for the producer. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, Mr. Dixon, this is @ question merely that occurred 
to us as being involved here. 

Mr. Dixon. My reaction to the question is that it probably would 
help raise the price of livestock, so that farmers could afford to grow it. 

Mr. Poage. I think so. 

If I might offer one further suggestion in that very connection to 
your question, to the extent that it put livestock on the market it would 
have this further advantageous effect : 

It would put them on the market in the very area where other ranch- 
ers are going to have to be buying livestock whenever it rains, because 
not all of these people will take advantage of this legislation. 

You recognize that and I recognize that. 

I don’t think that one-third of our stock people will take advantage 
of it. We find that true in all programs. We find it true in the soil 
bank and in everything else. <A lot of people won’t take advantage 
of it. Those people are going to buy livestock in that drought area. 

And wouldn’t it be a good thing to have a little local stock coming 
on the market rather than to have to import all of it ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, is it your feeling that in administering 
this act and to avoid overgrazing on the remainder of the lands that 
would continue to be grazed that we would be expected to withhold 
these payments, unless there was an action taken by the operator to 
reduce his numbers, so that he would not overgraze possibly by getting 
some additional land ? 

In other words, the responsibility would be with the operator, 
would it not, to get himself squared away. 

Mr. Poace. I would think so. 

Mr. Scorr. Before he could be eligible for this payment ? 

Mr. Poace. It is true that the bill gives you broad discretion, when 
to pay. I suggested last year I was opposed to paying the soil-bank 
payments until compliance. I would suggest in this case that I would 
be opposed to making payments until it had taken place, until the 
man had deferred grazing. 

He needs the money immediately, you say. But the man who gets 
a contract with the Government of that kind can always get the money. 
Creditors will go along with him when they see that he had got that 
income at the end of the year. They will go along with him. He 
won't be sold out, if he has got that kind of contract. 

But I would not suggest that the Department go down there and 
pay Carl Albert, as highly as I regard him, for deferring his grazing 
until he has actually deferred it. 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is the way it ought to be. 

Mr. Poage. The bill provides that he cannot put one pasture in and 
get payment for deferring the grazing on that if he throws the stock 
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from that pasture over on another and destroys the other pasture by 
deferring this one. He cannot create another evil. We won't pay 
him for curing this situation if he creates another evil over here. 

Mr. Arsert. It is not intended to put one pasture in deferred graz- 
ing and get the payment and put stock in the other. 

Mr. Poace. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is a very realistic way to handle it. It 
has been our experience with the emergency feed programs, that there 
is a tendency to hold too many cattle. We have always felt, and our 
committees have certainly, that the operator should do a good job of 
culling, but in many instances that idea is resisted. 

The cattle are not, in good market condition. The markets are 
crowded perhaps at the time with similar livestock. There is that 
natural urge to carry on, maybe conditions and prices will get a little 
bit better. 

I merely point out that it is not a simple thing to administer. 

Mr. Poage. You may proceed. 

Mr. Scorr. The second question, “If there were to be no liquidation, 
how could present livestock numbers, which are excessive when all 
range is being grazed, be maintained on even fewer acres?” 

The third one, “How can specified acres be withheld from grazing 
when so little of the range is fenced ?” 

Again, bringing up just merely a practical question. 

Mr. Poaagr. Those are the questions that Mr. Benson raised at Las 
Vegas, aren't they ? 

Mr. Scorr. They are, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That third question, the answer to that is that the range 
is fenced everywhere except on your public lands. We will have to 
have some kind of special provision on public lands, but the great bulk 
of this problem is on privately owned lands, all of which are fenced. 

Mr. Drxon. On the public lands, the rentals are not made on an 
acreage basis, they are made on the herd basis. 

Mr. Poage. I know that. 

Mr. Dixon. The number of sheep and the number of head of cattle. 
Reduction could be made on the same range by the number of cattle 
and the number of sheep taken off. 

Mr. Poager. I think that is true. 

Mr. Drxon. That could easily be done. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is true. And in the rest of the area, in 
Texas, in Nebraska, the land is owned and it is fenced, isn’t it, and you 
‘an make this payment just as satisfactorily as you can make the 
present Sakened razing payments. 

Mr. Apert. What will you do on open range? 

Mr. Scorr. I think it is just a practical problem that would have to 
handled. 

Mr. Poage. It is a problem that divides itself. Dr. Dixon points 
out that you us a different approach on the public than on the private 
fenced lands. That is true, of course. 

You will have to use a different program on the public range than 
you do on the private fenced lands. 

Isn’t most of this drought area—isn’t most of it, the great bulk of it, 
privately fenced ? 

Mr. Scorr. The boundaries are always fenced, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poace. Obviously, if I have a ranch down in Texas, and I have 
a big ranch and have an outside fence, I can’t be a party to this pro- 
gram unless I get rid of all of my cattle, if I haven’t but one pasture. 

Then I have to eliminate all of my cattle, all of my livestock if I am 
going to participate in this program. If I want to participate in the 
program and still keep some livestock, then I have to have several 
pastures ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Poser. That is just entirely up to the owner of the land. Your 
Department has done a great deal and fine work in encouraging the 
development of cross fences and putting in smaller pastures so you van 
rotate your grazing. 

Ninety percent of that land is already fenced, so that you can rotate 
grazing, can’t you? 

Mr. Scort. I think so. 

Mr. Hacen. Couldn’t you make a provision, through regulation, that 
as a condition of receiving payment, appropriate fenci ing would have 
to be put in? 

Mr. Poace. We do make a condition that they cannot graze it. 
Then the burden is on the landowner to put in appropriate fencing. 
He can’t participate unless he does. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, in concluding the points that I had 
noted here, may I say that we feel that the broadened and very W ide 
lending authority which the Congress has given the Farmers’ Home 
Administration ‘is being very effectively used out there by many 
stockmen. 

We realize that when rain is the only answer that credit does not 
reach all of the problems but we do see many examples of where it 
permits the carrying out of some very practical individual plans. 

And I want in closing to come back to a question, to a point that 
you made, Mr. Albert, a while ago when you, I believe, stated that 
there was need for more liberal extension of credit by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

Mr. Atsert. That is true from the inquiries I have made. 

Mr. Scorr. More liberal? 

Mr. Atpert. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. I can tell you in all honesty that I think those laws 
are being administered to the full extent of our authority. 

If there is any lack of liberality I think it is a local misunderstand- 
ing i in the lending policy. I think that the author ity permits us to go 
just as close to giving away money as you can and still call it a loan. 

We think that is the kind of authority that Congress intended us 
to carry out. And we are administering it in exactly that way. 

I can give you examples which I believe would demonstrate that 
we are depending almost completely in these hard hit areas on the 
main factor, the determination of the family to stay out there and 
fight this thing through. 

“We know we are going to lose some money on a few of these loans. 
We expect to pursue a very sympathetic and practical collection policy 
when the grass gets back and they can get started down the road 
again. 

We expect ultimately to adjust some of those debts even though 
we are now going right along and continuing to keep those good peo- 
ple on the land. 
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I appreciate very much this opportunity to meet with you. 

Mr. Arsert. It was one of the facets of this thing that came to 
my attention. It came up to me the other day. It came from a sub- 
stantial banker in my district. 

Maybe that can be worked out on a personal basis. It may not be a 
job with which the committee needs to be concerned at this time. 

Mr. Scorr. I was merely responding to your question. 

Mr. Auzert. I hope your response is correct. 

Mr. Scorr. We do have problems, as you well know, in getting these 
policies all carried out in every one of these agric ultural counties in 
the country. 

I think we have very conscientious, fine people in the main in this 
Farmers’ Home System. Any time that problems of this kind show 
up which indice ate a lack of understanding of the policy we move in 
quickly and help them fully understand what the authority is 

Mr. Drxon. One of the chief purposes of the soil bank, as ‘T under- 
stand it, is to reduce surplus. And from my observation we surely 
have a surplus of livestock in the drought areas, and a tendency to 
hang on to them and even to increase them. 

It occurs to me that possibly our bill here should be strengthened a 
bit by pointing up that surplus because that is the purpose, namely, 
to reduce the number of livestock in the drought areas which can’t 
support those livestock without ruining the land. 

I doubt that the bill points it up sufficiently. It says such program 
shall be applicable only to lands which is normally used for grazing 
and with respect to which it is determined that the deferment of 
grazing is desirable for the protection of the land. 

It infers it, but it does not come out pointedly and say that one of 
the purposes is to reduce the number of livestock in the drought area 
to numbers which the land can sustain. 

“i you agree with that ? 

. Poace. If you want me to answer it, I will say that personally I 
£ ait agree with the idea of oe the declaration of intent in 
law. I never doit. There is another philosophy and I have no quar- 
rel with those who believe in writing declarations of intent into the 
law. 

I believe in just writing the bill, what will be the law, and trying to 
know what the effects will be, to achieve the effects we want. 

I think we achieve the effects whether you say that is the reason you 
are writing the law or not. In other words, I do not believe it is a 
function of C ongress to sit down here and give a publicity story to 

each bill that it passes, but I have no quarrel with those who care to 
write a long introduction in a caption. 

I think we get exactly the same results either way. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Scott is apprehensive that a given farmer would 
keep the same number of livestock and take them out of part of his 
pasture and ruin the other part. I don’t think we have answered that 
directly. 

Mr. Poaer. You can’t change the action of that farmer simply by 
saying what the intent of Congress is, either. You change his action 
by making it to his economic advantage, getting him to do what you 
want him todo. That is the wa y you change his action, not by saying 
that you do it by saying that Congress hopes this will happen. 
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If you make it to his advantage to take that livestock off, a large 
part of them will do it. Some will let their sentiment get the better 
of their judgment. That is particularly true in the livestock industry. 

I think I have kept cows myself when my judgment told me that 
it was the most foolish thing in the world to do. And I think every 
other livestock man does the same thing to the same degree. 

But by and large, if you make it to his advantage he will get rid 
of the cows. 

Mr. Scorr. This matter of overstocking comes to our attention very, 
very often in these drought areas. We get reports from our State 
people and from the people generally that many pastures and ranges 
are stocked to a capacity of the best producing years. 

Then when a dry spell hits them—I am speaking of some of these 
in-and-out areas—of course, they are in difficulty. And then the urge 
is right there to get in and to take care of that through a Government 
program. 

And I think in all of our efforts to be helpful that we have con- 
tributed unintentionally to maintaining this high inventory. Often 
there is the strong feeling “that this isn’t the time to sell.” which is 
very understandable. I merely want to bring to you this information 
that we see as one of the results and it isn’t a good result from these 
emergency programs. 

Mr. Poace. I recognize that as you do. That is the reason we have 
regulations. That is the reason it is written into the law that we are 
limiting the programs, the direct-assistance programs to maintaining 
the basic herd. That is why we said that we are not going to put up 
feed for somebody to fatten up animals and send to market. 

And I think we recognize and I fully agree with you that it is ihe 
natural tendency and that you have to resist it all of the time and you 
cannot cut right down to a line. 

And I would dislike to see you try it. You have to err on the side 
of liberality. And I want you to. 

Mr. Scorr. We have been doing that. 

Mr. Poace. I think you have. I am not criticizing at all now. 

I think that has been the practice. I think it should be. 

But we have to work to hold that line, else we would move clear 
over here into the fattening pens. 

Mr. Scorr. I feel so one on this matter of State help in ad- 
ministering these programs—I believe I see many opportunities where 
if they could come in and help us on this, really make it a partner- 
ship deal, I think we would begin correcting some of these things. 

So long as it isa stiakateVoderel deal with all of these surplus 
grains piled up and the problem that that represents, there are too 
mae people that think of this as just one way of helping solve that 

roblem. 
: Mr. Poace. You are talking now about protein feed, not talking 
about these other things ? 

Mr. Scorr. Any of these feed programs. 

Mr. Poace. You are not talking for the grazing program? 

Mr. Scorr. I think it would be very helpful in getting the aid to 
the pe that really need it, and programs well adapted to the local 


conditions if we could get the States in as a partner with us. 





Mr. Poagce. You are not talking about the grazing program ? 
Mr. Scorr. No; the feed program. 
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Mr. Poagr. The feed program? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Can we say then that the Department would approve 
this legislation generally? It might have some changes it wants to 
make if we had the State partnership in it? 

Mr. Scorr. We think that would help it a great deal. 

Mr. Poace. What about the deferred grazing? And where does it 
come after discussing it? Whether the Departsnetit would be for it or 
against it. 

Mr. Scorr. We have some reservations as to whether it would do 
more than enable the leaseholders to hold onto their lease. Maybe 
that is an adequate justification. 

I think it certainly will create some problems for them. I realize 
that they are operating problems. If they can’t see their way with 
the more important overall operations to continue soundly, I assume 
the answer would be they would not get into the program—they would 
not ask for it. 

But we question whether it is going to be any great help in solving 
their overall problems. 

Mr. Poace. You mean by that there will not be as large a percentage 
of the owners as we would like to go into it? 

Mr. Scorr. Judging from my conversations with a good many of 
them, they readily recognize something like this needs to be done to 
protect their range and get it back in shape. 

But they don’t find the answer to how they are going to operate in 
that interim period with having part of it over here in nonuse and 
trying to continue an operation that will service their debt and main- 
tain their families and do the other things they have to do. 

Mr. Poace. That is simply a criticism of the amount of aid and an 
endorsement of the goal and a suggestion that we do not go far enough, 
rather than a condemnation of what we are proposing to do. 

Mr. Scorr. It certainly has that aspect, Mr. Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Shouldn’t we take any steps that we can to move in 
the right direction; and if this is 1 step, maybe we should make 2. 

And I would not argue with you abort that. I agree with you. 
But we should take as many steps as we can in the right direction, 
shouldn't we? 

Mr. Scorr. I think so. Anything that looks to be constructive. 
Where there is going to be value received for the expenditure I would 
think that would certainly be correct. 

Mr. ArBerr. What objection is there to this program—it is like the 
soil-bank program—it necessarily eliminates part of the population 
that is engaged in the business such as cowhands, and so forth. 

I don’t know how you are going to be governed by that premise and 
have any of these programs left. 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is involved. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to comment on that, if I may, to this extent, 
that probably this would have less effect of that kind than any other 
program that one can think of. 

In the first place, I think we all agreed a while ago you won’t get a 
large reduction, much as we would like to have. I think we are all 
agreed that you are not going to reduce the cattle population as much 
as we would like to have it reduced. 
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But we will reduce it some. 

I think we all agreed, Mr. Scott, as I understand it, we will not get 
as much participation in the program as we would like to have but we 
will get some. 

And to the extent that.we get it we will have some people who are not 
going to be handling livestock. But that will not be the big ranches 
because $5,000 is the limit. You cannot put a big ranch in for $5 000. 
You can only put the man in who is a relatively small operator, on the 
order of, say, 3 or 4 sections of land. 

There are very few men in our part of the country that run 5 or 4 
sections with ranch hands. They do it with their own family labor. 
They might employ somebody 2 or 3 days a year, but by and large they 
do not employ anybody. They don’t have any hands. Purely a 
family operation. 

There isn’t any segment of agriculture that is more completely a 
family operation than that size of livestock operation. Those people 
stay there. 

That is what the program is for, to enable them to stay there. 

So that there, I should think there would be a bare minimum of 
displacement. Obviously, every time you drop the cow population, 
to some extent you reduce the demand for labor, but I think we all 
agree that we have got more cattle than we ought to have and we 
would be better off if we had 5 or 6 million less, and that would reduce 
the labor needed very little. 

| This will not cut the 5 or 10 million. If it cuts 1 million I think we 
| will be lucky. 

Mr. Scorr. I think that type of operation you refer to is the one that 
is going to have the big problem of finding a way to take advantage of 
| this. 

| The size of the unit does not give them the leeway that they need 
| to satisfy some of it and still have a sound operation. 

What these folks need, as we all know, is more opportunities for 
! off-farm employment. They want to earn this extra income. And 
| anything that can be done to bring more job opportunities out there 
is, as you well know, what is w anted. 

We all hear it when we get out there. That is what they are wanting. 

Mr. Poace. You would not advocate 5 million increase in the cattle 
herd, to prov = additional job opportunities on those ranches? 

Mr. Scorr. I do not follow you in associating the job opportunities 
with an increase in livestock. 

Mr. Poace. I understood from Mr. Albert’s contention that if you 
reduced your cattle herds you reduced the number of people. it would 
take to work it. 

Of course, that is true. I think we all recognize if we reduce our 
rattle population somewhat we are better off. 

Mr. Scorr. That is true. 

What I was pointing out is that most of these family-sized units 
that you refer to which are the foundation of the country out there, 
what they want is some off-farm work. Many are going to town with 
their saw and hammer for odd jobs, The wife often works when she 

‘an find a job. 
And these are not just subsistance outfits where this happens, either. 
Mr. Poacp. That is right. 
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Mr. Scorr. Anything that can be done to brmg more job oppor- 
tunities out there is really getting at the real need. 

Mr. Poacs. That is right. We are doing less—I don’t mean that 
we are trying less, but I mean economically it is more difficult to bring 
job opportunities to a ranch country than it is to bring job opportu- 
nities even to a small farming country because industry likes to go 
where there are people close around, not where it is 3 or 4 miles be- 
tween ranches. 

That makes for a bad situation for industry. You don’t get much 
out of moving into that part of the country. There isn’t any industry 
going out, as you well realize. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. I will agree we ought to keep trying to get whatever 
industry we can out there, all of the job opportunities we can, that is 
fine. We are all for them. 

But knowing that we are not going to get much job opportunities in 
that area should we condemn a program of this kind simply because we 
have not succeeded in providing off-the-ranch jobs or should we say 
that we will at least use this kind of program to bring what help we 
can ? 

Mr. Scorr. I haven’t intended to express condemnation of the pro- 
gram. We have had these questions that we felt might be helpful in 
discussing it. 

Mr. Dixon. As I understand it, Mr. Scott, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is not now permitted to provide under this Disaster Act, Public 
Law 875, or under any other law, wheat of inferior quality; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Brownine. I did not get the latter part of it. 

Mr. Drxon. You said that was correct? 

Mr. Brownine. No, I did not. If your question was, could we use 
wheat under this program that we have—— 

Mr. Drxon. Under this Disaster Act? 

Mr. Brownina. The answer would be “Yes,” we could, because in 
1953 we did use wheat. The reason we abandoned the wheat was two 
reasons: 

In the first place there was very little wheat went into the program. 
They wanted the feed grain. 

Second, we had difficulty of keeping the identity of that wheat. be- 
cause of the tendency it had to go into the food market. And we had 
honest citizens who were in violation of the program in selling wheat 
which was subsidized wheat under the emergency feed program. And 
they inadvertently, let us say, maybe picked up 50 cents a bushel, some- 
body did, along the line. 

Mr. Dixon. And the Department asked permission to do that. 

Mr. Browntna. To use the wheat? 

Mr. Dixon. For feed grains, as I understand it. 

Mr. Brownine. We did it in 1953. And we operated under Public 
Law 875 at that time. 

Mr. Drxon. I am wondering if that objection outweighs the bene- 
fits that would come to our poultry people and our livesstock people 
if we could use some of the inferior milling wheat under this disaster 
program ? 

Mr. Browntnea. Of course, the first problem you have, this idea 
of inferior milling quality wheat, is rather difficult to tie down. 
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It has probably been rather overstated in some cases. 

Mr. Drxon. I admit that it will be difficult. The poultry and cat- 
tle people are having worse difficulty than we would have in adminis- 
tering it. ‘They are desperate. 

I am wondering if we could use some of that wheat as part of the 
protein. And if we also permitted cottonseed cake and soybeans as 
protein feeds, if that would not in a way prevent cottonseed cake 
going too high in price in the program ? 

Mr. Brownine. If you used cottonseed meal and pellet—they 
have very little cake any more. 

Mr. Drxon. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Browntne. You certainly will have to use soybean meal, pel- 
lets, linseed meal, because that moves, there would be less surplus 
grains used and, of course, we have always had the feeling that it 
was the intent of Congress that we use the surplus grains. 

We have pushed them to that extent. We could use wheat under 
this emergency feed program. But again the people prefer the feed 
grains generally. 

We would have to have a separate subsidy rate because—in order to 
pull wheat down to competitive price with corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums which take a greater subsidy. 

The third point was that we have difficulty in keeping subsidized 
products from getting back into the food trade. 

Mr. Drxon. Did you give the wheat away or did you sell it before? 

Mr. Brownrnea. The wheat was sold at a price. Under the 1953 
program the wheat was sold at a flat price. I believe it was $1.10 
a bushel. 

I don’t want to be exact on that. 

Mr. Drxon. Has the Department recently discussed the use of this 
inferior milling wheat as an aid? 

Mr. Brownina. We did discuss it when we came into the program, 
for the reason that is why we abandoned the continuance of the use 
of the wheat. 

We used it in 1953 but we abandoned its use in 1954, not that we 
would not like to use the wheat. After all, wheat is our problem. 

But the administration of the program was very difficult. 

Mr. Dixon. Maybe the situation is different under this disaster pro- 
gram than the one in 1954. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Warrs. What is your current cost of the drought relief pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Scorr. The rate of subsidy ? 

Mr. Warts. No, the total cost to the Government. 

Mr. Scorr. The total cost ? 

Mr. Warrs. Approximately—I do not care for the exact figure. 

Mr. Scorr. The purchase orders this year amount to about $75 
million. 

Mr. BrownineG. On grain, fiscal year. 

Mr. Scorr. On grains. 

Mr. Watts. That does not include hay? 

Mr. Browntna. It does not include hay. 

Mr. Scorr. I will be glad to put the exact figures in the record. 

Mr. Warts. That will be fine. 

(The data referred to above are as follows :) 
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Mr. Anpresen. Will you put those figures in by States, showing 
the cost of the program and how much was disbursed in each State? 

Mr. Scorr. I will be very glad to. To give you a general answer, 
we have committed under this roughage program something over $20 
million. 

Mr. Warts. For hay? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. That is on top of the $75 million? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. In saying we have committed, we have 
authorized or committed these funds to permit the issuance of certifi- 
cates out of the county offices. There is always a lag between the full 
amount issued in the county and those ultimately used. 

So, what funds we will require we, of course, will not be able to 
determine until the end of the program. They are using them quite 
extensively, and we do have over $20 million committed now. 

Mr. Warts. I thought I noticed in the reports where the President 
was going to ask for $76 million for drought relief ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. Is that in addition to what you are normally using or 
the total amount ? 

Mr. Scorr. $25 million of that $76 is to give us additional funds 
for this roughage program. 

We have the funds, but we need authority to use a certain revolving 
fund. So $25 million will be for that. 

Mr. Warts. Will that be a program of roughage? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. We are not sure that our present funds will 
permit us to continue on through until spring. We expect to have to 
use a rather substantial part of the additional authorization for this 
year’s program. 

One of the other items was $25 million for wind-erosion control 
measures. It has to do with emergency-tillage practices in the wind- 
erosion areas and $26 million was authorized to continue our lending 
program in the Farmers Home Administration. ‘Those were the 
three items. 

Mr. Warts. That made up the $76 million? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. Is it contemplated that this deferred land can be used 
for any other purpose, Mr. Chairman, planted to grain or anything? 

This bill might defer grazing but not some other use. 

Mr. Poage. T do not know how you could use it for any other use. 
This is not cultivated land. If you don’t graze it, I don’t know what 
you could do with it. You could go fishing on it if you have got 
water. 

Mr. Hacen. It does not lend itself for any other use? 

Mr. Poace. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hacen. I assume that a lot of these lands are in the blow areas 
that have severe dust storms. I am wondering what soil conservation 
value this program might have where the participation is going to be 
as Tt as indicated. Because of the fact that I might defer grazing 
on my land does not necessarily protect it, if somebody around me 


uses theirs and the wind picks up the soil and hurls it across my 
ground, 
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Do you souianty real value in this as a method of conserving the soil 
and grass ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I believe that to the extent that land is really 
_— idle, there will not be any further deterioration of what forage 
is left. 

Mr. Hacen. The forage will be protected from the cattle, but say 


there is a big dust storm coming, it will chop it off faster than cattle 
can eat it. 


Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. Unless you have to make it so attractive that every- 
body will participate, you have not accomplished a great deal. . 

Mr. Scorr. Of course, you would not have the wide conservation 
advantages that you are inquiring about. 

Mr. Poacr. Would: you yield? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. It seems to me that your question is probably a bit of 
misconception of both the Dust Bow] and the kind of land we are 
talking about. 

The Dust Bowl, as I understand it, is primarily land that has been 
placed in cultivation, land where the soil has been destroyed by a 
plow, 

You do not get much dust starting on land that has never been 
broken. I do not mean to say you cannot get dust out of the pasture. 
You can, of course, but I mean heavy blowi ing that involves carrying 
off a substantial part of your topsoil is confined almost entir ely to land 
that has been cultivated, not to the rangeland. 

This bill only relates to the range and not to any cultivated land. 

So that your Dust Bow] which is primarily, as we usually know it, 
in the north panhandle and Oklahoma Panhandle and southwestern 
Kansas and southern Colorado, that area was pretty largely turned 
over to put wheat in. 

I think that is what caused the blowing to develop so severely. 

This area we are talking about, which is primarily, of course, some- 
what overlapping, but primarily the range area where it has not been 
turned, you do not have in large degree that Dust Bowl problem. 

Mr. Hagen. You do not have a Dust Bowl problem ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. You do not have this serious problem of taking away the 
surface. You have something to anchor that ground. 

Most of it has some vegetation on it, some shrubs, some bushes, mes- 
quite, cat claws, chaparral, and other bushes on it that can break a 
creat ie il of that serious blowing. 

Mr. Hagen. What then are the effects of overgrazing in terms of 
damage ? 

Mr. Poace. You lose it entirely if you overgraze. You do not have 
any grass there to reseed and you lose all of your grass. 

U nquestionably there is some seed there at the present time. Un- 
questionably if it rains, there will be some grass come up, if it is left 
there to mature and to make seed. This grass will seed several ie 
during the summer, and if any one of those seed crops gets a shower 
it will bring a lot more grass and will continue that. process pro- 
gressively year by year, whereas if you have it overgrazed or grazed 
at all the w ay it is now, the condition over that range is such that the 
stock will eat every sprig of that grass before it ever sends up any 
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seeds and you do not get any seeds and next year you have less grass 
than this year. 

And instead of having grass, in 3 years’ time you will have no grass 
at all. That is what we are trying to prevent. 

Are there further questions ? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you and I hope you will under- 
stand that our questions were to give us an understanding on this, not 
to find fault. 

I think this has been very helpful in this program and we are not 
just here to criticize. We just want to try to help on this program. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you for coming down here. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned now until Tuesday, at 10 
o’clock. We are going to have a meeting of the full committee Monday, 
in this room, at 10 o’clock, an ees meeting. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 


vene at 10 o’clock, Tuesday, January 29, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1310, 

New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will be in order. 

Before we proceed with the hearings on corn, I wonder, in the inter- 
est of expediting this and for the benefit of the members of the com- 
mittee, some of whom will have to be leaving here, I wonder if we 
might have a statement on the drought situation? I wonder, Mr. 
Morse, if you can make a statement on what the Department is doing 
toward preventing the House from taking up the drought-relief bill 
which is to go before the Congress this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, we in the Depart- 
ment, that is, the Secretary has expressed the view and we would 
urge that this whole process that is under way in connection with the 
President’ s trip to the drought area, in which he was accompanied 
by Secretary Seaton of the ‘Interior and Secretary Benson, during 
whic a trip they received recommendations—then we had a ‘meeting 
for 214 days at Wichita, a meeting setting out the views of the com- 
bined’ work groups at that meeting, including 190 coparticipants, and 
we asked them for their further recommendations. 

Those recommendations will go back to us tomorrow morning, 
which is the 5th of February and which we felt was a very short 
period of time. 

In addition, we are in the process of analyzing the recommenda- 
tions, at least many of them that were submitted, as I say, to the 
President. 

Now, we feel that we ought to have these judgments before us on 
that. situ: ition, as well as the views of the livestock or ganizations 
which we understand are—— 

Mr. Poacr. Well, if I may interrupt about the livestock organiza- 
tions, Mr. Hall who represents the American National Cattle Asso- 
ciation—he is the man you are talking about; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Morse. I understand he is. 

Mr. Poace. And Mr. Hall sat in this committee room at the hear- 
ings, and Mr. Hall called me after the meeting and he said, in con- 
nection with the reduction in the number of livestock, which I per- 
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sonally feel would be a good thing, that he feared a reduction of 
livestock numbers. I asked him if he would testify. and suggested 
that we would be delighted to hear him—but he said that he did not 
want to testify; that he was leaving town. 

Now, this committee wants to hear everybody. However, how can 
this committee hear people who do not want to testify ’ 

Mr. Morse. Were the farm organizations heard ¢ 

Mr. Poace. None of the farm organizations expressed the slightest 
desire to be heard. 

Mr. Morse. Were they all here—were they invited to testify ? 

Mr. Poacer. Every one of them has known of these hearings, and 
everyone was invited. 

Now, Mr. Morse, you individually and the Department collectively, 
have repeatedly criticized this committee for delaying its action. 

You spoke; Mr. McClain spoke; the Department almost 100 percent 
spoke last fall, criticizing this committee because it did not act rapidly 
enough—now, didn’t you? 

Mr. Morse. We have a feeling that the soil bank could have moved 
forward, perhaps, more rapidly. 

Mr. Poace. You have asked us, and every other representative of 
the Department has asked us, for prompt action on the legislation 
that we are proposing here this morning; have they not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, and 

Mr. Poacr. And now each time that we try to give you prompt ac- 
tion, then you go behind our backs and demand that we should back 
up and give you a chance to catch up with the committee. If we do 
not give you action, then you criticize. If we do act, you are not ready. 
You have not made up your mind. Now, just which way do you want 
us to go? 

Mr. Morse. Well, if you will give a far-reaching bill such as this, 
the grazing bill and the whole drought situation—that is what we con- 
sidered at the meeting at Wichita, and there was statement after state- 
ment out there about the problems of the drought and of other dis- 
asters. 

Mr. Chairman, we were dealing with disasters like the flood situation 
in the more Eastern States, and how to deal with them, and time and 
again there were statements made that you cannot stabilize an area 
of itself—in other words, we think that the solid approach to this 
matter of drought and disasters would be to look at the problem as a 
whole and maintain our program in connection with the drought—and 
they have told us these programs are helpful and that they should be 
continued, those that are in operation. 

We just suggest that this very far-reaching type of legislation be 
fully considered. We have made that suggestion. 

Mr. Poace. To whom have you made that sugestion, Mr. Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. We did make that suggestion, and 

Mr. Poace. I say, to whom did you make that? You made that sug- 
gestion, but it has not been made to this committee. 

Mr. Morse. Well, I believe that Mr. Scott was here before the sub- 
committee 














Mr. Poace. Yes; Mr. Scott was here 10 days ago and Mr. Scott was 
asked questions, and he was asked whether the Department favored 
this bill or not, and Mr. Scott never answered that question. 
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Mr. Anpresen. If I may interrupt, I understood him to indicate 
that the Department would study the matter and recommendations 
would be made. 

Mr. Morss. That is right, and we have the matter of cost and the 
administration problems and all of those, they are quite far-reaching 
and we have had our people right on the job, studying. 

The Cwarrman. Is it the position of the Department that further 
action by this committee and by the Congress should be deferred until 
the Department is better prepared ? 

Mr. Morse. We would like to present our views fully and report on 
the bill. 

The Cuairman. You all knew, of course, that the hearings were 
going on and the matter was being considered, and it seems to me that 
if the matter is so urgent, the Department should do a little expediting 
on its own part, and that. at least the Department could give this com- 
mittee and the Congress their views without circumventing the com- 
mittee as it did, as I understand from the reports, in requesting 
Mr. Martin 

Mr. Morse. Now, Mr. Chairman, if you-— 

Mr. Sturson. If the gentleman will yield, I am from Illinois and 
I am not particularly affected by the drought legisiation—I just want 
to say that I cannot see any reason why the House cannot pass the 
bill and to get it to the Senate and work it out in compromise. 

The CuatrmMan. You will not lose any time if you do it that way. 
If the Department uses its influence with Mr. Martin on the bill, it 
seems to me the Department might be criticized for a delaying action 
itself. 

Mr. Morse. We feel that the House ought to fully consider this in 
relation to the other measures which should be considered for the 
alleviation of the drought and other disasters and that the Department 
have an opportunity to determine the administrative problems and the 
costs that are involved in connection with bills of this kind 

Mr. Poaacr. Well now, if I may, I would point out that these bills 
and related bills were introduced 4 weeks ago this week, and to point 
out further that the President of the United States was in Texas 3 
weeks ago yesterday and he was in Arizona 3 weeks ago today and the 
Department had never sent up to the committee any suggestions that 
they did not want this bill passed, or for that matter, that they wanted 
any drought action of any kind. 

We did call the Department and we asked them to send a man down 
here who was familiar with the problem and they sent Mr. Scott down, 
who, I think, is familiar with the problem and he did not tell us he 
did not want the bill passed. 

The first time we knew that the Department does not want the bill 
is when we read about it in the newspapers, that they are asking Mr. 
Martin, asking him to kill the legislation—that is the first place where 
we find that you do not want it, you did not let anybody on the com- 
mittee know that you did not want it, that you did not like it. 

Mr. Morsr. We felt that the questions raised of Mr. Scott—is that 
testimony printed, is it available? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir, it is available. It has not been printed but it 
is available. 
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Mr. Morse. And if it is available—I assume that it went for correc- 
onan understood that they did not raise any questions about that 
bil]——- 

Mr. Harvey. You will recall that Mr. Scott did not have a pre- 
pared statement. The committee will recall that. He spoke from 
notes. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. And the same questions were raised 
of Mr. Scott as—— 

Mr. Srmpson. Isn’t this legislation scheduled to come up on the 
House floor today ? 

Mr. Poace. Well, if the Department is going to get the minority 
leader to object to—— 

Mr. Hirt. Does it require unanimous consent ? 

Mr. Srmpson. I believe two-thirds of the vote—is it scheduled for 
today ¢ 
( Tieiniiednens discussion. ) 

The Cuamman. (gavelling). Mr. Morse, as of now, representing 
the Department of Agriculture, have you any specific objection to this 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Morser. Yes, sir, very definitely, we would like to clarify those 
objections. We would urge that we be given an opportunity to submit 
a report in due process to this committee, and we would want to 
clear that report with the Bureau of the Budget because costs are 
involved. 

Further, we would urge that there be an opportunity for hearings 
such as you are having here because the prices of 

The Cuamrman. The Department has known that this committee has 
been holding these hearings and the committee has acted and it is 
ready to move forward, and we feel rather disappointed. 

Mr. Hiri. Mr. Chairman, I am quite disappointed, too, because it is 
my understanding all the objections to this bill we have heard, all 
of the objections, and that was the understanding I had, that there 
was no objection to this bill by them—there was the protein feed, I 
may be wrong, but I do not think there was one thing in the world 
said against the bill except section 5 and we eliminated, [ think, section 
5 and that satisfied me. 

So, I am just about as much surprised and as troubled about it as 
our chairman and vice chairman of this committee, because I cannot 
imagine—and I was a party to bringing it on the unanimous calendar, 
because I did not hear a single word against it. That is what really 
surprised me. 

Mr. Morsez. Well, perhaps Mr. Scott was under the mistaken im- 
pression that we had an opportunity to submit a report on this, as we 
have had the opportunity to submit reports on other major legislation. 

Mr. Tompson. Do you have a bill in course of preparation now / 

Mr. Morsr. There have been studies in connection with this and 
there are a number of bills that are in the Congress and that—I don’t 
know how many of them duplicate on this question—but we have 
been studying those, and also in relation to the present program where 
there is assistance for grazing. 

Mr. Toompson. Well, Mr. Morse, I am sure you know that we have 
a desperate situation facing us down there in that part of the country. 
This drought was in existence a long time before the President visited 
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that area, and you must have been doing something about it all of these 
months and months. 

_ Mr. Morse. Well, we have had these extensive programs which are 
in operation to help meet that situation and into which, as you know, 
many millions of dollars have gone. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well now, Mr. Chairman, suppose we call every- 
thing off and wait. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Morse. If we did call everything off and wait 
for you to make a report, and send that report to the Bureau of the 
Budget and so forth and so on, following that policy, under normal 
procedures it would be 3 or 4 months before we could act on it; would it 
not? 

Mr. Morsr. No, sir. We can act much more rapidly. 

As I say, we will have some of these State officials and representa- 
tives of agricultural colleges in 15 States and these 190 people who 
came and worked for 214 days in this Wichita meeting, we will have 
back their response to these reports which were laid before them. 

They left the meeting with the understanding that they would have 
the chance to go over all of the work with their associates and neigh- 
bors in looking at these and in getting their recommendations back. 

Those are due tomorrow, following which we hope to move very 
rapidly to get our position firmed up on what further can be con- 
structively done in connection with the drought. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand the situation, you have said that 
you have specific objections which you are not now prepared to present, 
to enumerate those objections to the legislation that we are talking 
about. 

As I get it, the real objection is that. the committee has perhaps 
acted too hastily in reporting the bill to the House before you got your 
reports to the committee. That is the main objection. is it not? 

Mr. Morse. Well, I have stated some of the objections to the bill, 
but I cannot be as specific as I should. We feel that we should have 
still further opportunity to work out this matter of the costs and the 
matter of administration and who is going to benefit by these pay- 
ments. They can be very expension. Are they going to be the 
drought-stricken farmers and the ranchers who are to benefit, or are 
they going to be others who are not the people who have lived or op- 
erated these farms and ranches? Also, how much of this money is 
apt to flow into hands in which there is no financial clistress. 

There are many questions that I could ask, and those are some—and, 
again, here is this livestock situation, if you force the liquidation of 
the cattle, what is going to be the effect? Every farmer in this coun- 
try is going to be affected—what is going to happen if these people 
who have been working toward—well a situation that in some respects 
is in balance, where their products were moving into consumption—if 
you put through legislation that should result in any substantial liqui- 
dation of cattle and, of course, sheep are also involved, what would 
happen to the market? 

ow, those are major questions, they are part of the impact. This 
would not be just in the case of the drought areas, but across the 
country, and these are things that our people want to analyze. 

The Cuamman. As the situation is, the bill is ready now, it is ready 
to come up on the floor of the House. Why would it not be satis- 
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factory to you and your associates to present your views to the House 
and the Senate committees and let the bill be settled in conference? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, we would suggest that if it is going to be 
handled before the House that it be handled in a way so it could be 
discussed on the floor and that there be an opportunity for amend- 
ments. 

The Cuairman. Well, there will be. There will not be any closure 
rule on it, you have some opportunity to present your views. 

Mr. Morse. Well, in the case of a bill as far reaching as this, that 
is part of our concern, that the broad representation in the House ought 
to have the opportunity to debate this bill and offer amendments and 
consider it on the floor. 

Mr. Tompson. I have a parliamentary question. 

Is this bill subject to amendment ? 

Mr. Poacr. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. It cannot be amended ? 

Mr. Poace. No, sir; not under suspension. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Morse says that the Depart- 
ment desires to have some time to present the Department’s objec- 
tions to the bill, may I ask how much time you will need ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, these reports, these recommendations that are 
coming in are due in tomorrow from these 190 people that participated 
in this Wichita meeting, after which we would want to press forward 
as rapidly as possible to get our recommendations in shape. 

If we could have 10 days or 2 weeks on this, I think we would be 
in very good shape to advise the committee. : 

Mr. Poace. You say 2 weeks? 

Mr. Morse. I would think so. 

Mr. Poace. And so, that would make it 6 weeks from the time we 
started, would it not? This bill was introduced 4 weeks ago. 

Mr. THompson. Maybe it will help if we ask you: Whose bill do 
you favor ? 

Mr. Morse. Now, we are getting a report on this individual bill 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, I am asking—you are opposed to that, so you 
don’t need to worry about that; but whose bill do you favor? 

Mr. Morse. Well, we do not have a bill that—you see, we are look- 
ing at the whole matter, the entire situation, not a segment of this 
matter, we are dealing with the drought and the disasters and the pur- 
pose of this meeting and of the processes through which we are going, 
the President’s trip and all—they were talking to businessmen as well 
as farmers and ranchers. 

The impact of this will be upon our total economy. 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Morse, in view of the great interest that 
has been indicated in this subject from the drought-stricken areas 
and in view of the fact that it is apparently of such great importance 
that the President visited the area and all that, it seems to me that 
the Department must have been aware of the desperateness of the 
situation that we are dealing with. 

Now, if we are asked to delay action for 2 more weeks and just wait 
and see these reports and recommendations, it could very well be 4, 
6, 8 weeks before we enact anything into law. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, on this particular bill we can get the 
report in shorter than 2 weeks. In fact, I think 
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The Cuarrman. But as I understand it, you are not in position this 
morning to speak for the Department of Agriculture, either to say 
you are opposed or in favor of the bill? 

Mr. Morse. We are opposed to the bill. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Morse. We are opposed to the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that 10 days ago—and 
here is the written record, it was exactly 10 days ago this date, that 
Mr. Scott was here and we asked the Department through him—we 
requested the Department to send a man, the man who was best quali- 
fied to testify on this particular measure, the drought, and Mr. Scott 
cid come and he purported to represent the Department and he did not 
disclaim the authority to represent the Department. 

And he did talk and this whole record is here, this whole record is 
Mr. Scott’s testimony. And I find that I asked Mr. Scott specifically : 


Can we say, then, that the Department would approve this legislation 
generally? 


And Mr. Scott said: 
We think that would help it a great deal. 


Now, I can find nowhere in here that Mr. Scott ever intimated that 
the Department had any objection to the bill, although he submitted 
those same questions, the same ones that you present today—but Mr. 
Scott never said and you never sent this committee any word either 
by your representative Mr. Scott or by any communication, you 
have not told us on this committee that this bill was objectionable, 
have you? 

Mr. Morse. We thought that the questions which were raised were 
serious enough and showed our very grave reservations in regard 
to the bill. 

Mr. Poacr. And every one of the questions were asked and then 
after we have decided and we are ready to move, you come in and 
ask us to undo our action. You are going to try to see if you cannot 
undo what the committee did, which I think you have a right to do, 
but I think that the committee does have the right to know whether 
you are for or against the bill. 

Mr. Morst. And further, and I can state this for myself, I assumed 
that we would have the opportunity to submit a report, such as we are 
requesting. 

Mr. Poacr. You were requested to do that over 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Morse. Did we have such a request ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. I understand that the Secretary’s Office was called and 
asked for a report on this bill and two others and the report has not 
been forthcoming. 

There is nothing to keep you from sending a report except, as you 
say, you have not digested all of your data. But the drought goes on 
and the drought is not going to take any recess for either Congress 
or the Department, and we are being criticized—you criticized us for 
delaying. 

Should we now sit back and delay further? Which do you want to 
do? Do you want to delay or do you want to act? 

Mr. Morssr. Mr. Congressman, at the same time I would hope—you 
certainly, and the others of this committee were fully aware of the 
fact that the President came back with stacks of recommendations that 
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had been submitted to him; that we had had this meeting at Wichita ; 
that we were diligently at work in an effort. to get the best. judgments 
of all of these well-informed people that we asked to come to 
Wichita 

The CuatrmMan. Let me interrupt you, Mr. Morse. 

We know that perhaps, as you say, you have not been able to give 
full consideration, but if you or somebody else in this Department had 
called me or had asked Mr. Poage for time, I am sure that your re- 
quest would have been approved and granted. 

But now the House, the committee is ready to act, and now you come 
in and ask for a continuance. 

Mr. Simpson. If I understand correctly, this comes up to the House 
by unanimous rule. If anyone objects, is it stopped ¢ 

Mr. Poacer. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Stmpson. And the matter, if it is scheduled to go on the House 
floor today, I cannot see any reason why we are arguing about it. Let 
us go ahead with it. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman, there are two things in the bill that I 
think, and thought at the time, answered their objections and I am 
honest. about my conclusion, and they are on page 2 of the bill, and 
I would like to read those to you and I thought, myself, you certainly 
could not find any basis for objecting to it. 

The first part is the part that says: 


Such program shall be applicable only— 
and, now, that is the word “only”— 


only to land which is normally used for grazing and with respect to which it is 
determined that deferment of grazing is desirable for the protection of the land. 

And if you drop down, keeping that in your mind, and let me read 
this: 

The program authorized herein may include such terms and conditions, in 
addition to those specifically provided for herein, as are determined desirable to 
effectuate its purposes and to facilitate practical administration. 

Now, I thought, certainly, that we had made this part broad enough 
for anyone to administer it, and that is what is bothering me this 
morning, the fact that I thought we had all agreed on this and I had 
not had one single word until this morning, when word came at 10 
o’clock that somebody is opposed to this bill. It really puts me in an 
embarrassing position, too, because I have wished to operate with the 
Department. 

Mr. Smwpson. What is wrong with letting it go to the House and 
the Senate ? 

The Carman. Let me ask this. If you have any objections to 
the bill—and you have not pointed out any specific objections, as I 
understand—if the Secretary had submitted one, we could ask for 
continuance and, as you know, the other body would have to pass on 
it, it can go in the Senate for its review and the bill can be com- 
promised and you may represent your views to the Senate and say 
these things have come up, but that we have in the House acted—I 
do not like the idea of bringing out these bills—I do not like the idea 
of gag rules and all that, but I do feel that this committee is to be 
commended for having acted as they did, and it is a matter of grave 
and general importance, and I know it is important because not only 
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the committee has acted, but so has the President—what would be 
your objection to following that procedure / 

Mr. Morse. Well, I realize that we would have that opportunity, 
but, as I say, I would think that it would be—that we should well 
consider having this on the floor in a way so that it could be amended 
and debated and fully considered on the floor. 

The Cuarrman. It does seem to me that the Department is in 
rather an unfortunate position in coming in at this late hour and 
asking for 2 weeks continuance, because that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Morse. No. We are not, because this matter is one where we 
can make our position clear very shortly and we can expedite it. 

Mr. Poace. Well, may I point out that when the request was made 
on the 17th day of January, which is exactly 18 days ago, if the De- 
partment had acted during those 18 days it could tell us why, and 
they could at least have reported to the committee that they did not 

want action on the bill. 

Mr. Morse. There seems to be unfortunately some influence about 
the kind of request. 

I was told that we got a request formally on the 26th—— 

Mr. Bass. I have a parliamentary question. 

I would like to know what the situation is when the committee has 
acted unanimously. What is the parliamentary rule, when we are 
sitting here discussing about undoing something we have done / 

The CuHarrman. Entirely unofficial. We came here for another 
purpose and we thought that this matter was scheduled to come up 
this afternoon and we felt that we should know the Department’s views 
‘before:we go to the floor of the House, because the committee was not 
officially notified of the views of the Department. 

We have got information to the effect they are asking the matter to 
be delayed—that is a rather unusual thing to happen, but that is 
what happened. 

Mr. Bass. It is clear to me we are discussing something that carries 
no purpose whatever. We have already acted and it has been 
scheduled. 

The CuHarrMan. It does carry the purpose of whether we are going 
to have a fight on the floor or whether we are not going to have a fight 
onthe floor. If we are going to have a fight on the floor, I am in favor 
of adjourning the committee 

Mr. Bass. I am ready; I would love it. 

The Cuarrman. I think the matter is of importance and there are 
some other matters of importance we would like to have the commit- 
tee decide, whether they want to adjourn the committee 

Mr. Poacr. I am vitally concerned with this bill. I introduced this 
bill early in the session. I have repeatedly stated that I do not want 
to throw any roadblocks in the way of the corn bill, and I don’t. Now, 
I thought that the arbitrary action of the Department and their bring- 
ing it to the newspapers without communicating with this committee 
places us in a very embarrassing position and makes it desirable—and, 
though perhaps we may be wasting time here this morning, I still 
suggest that we go ahead with the hearings on the corn bill and hear 
the witnesses who are here on the corn bill this morning. 
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We do not want any further delays, and I know that the majority 
members, and I think all of our Republican colleagues, have that same 
view. 

I am concerned because up to this point there seemed to be general 
cooperation, but today the Department. comes up here and they voice— 
not to us, but behind our backs, and we get the information indirectly— 
condemnation of what we have done. 

Mr. Anpresen. We could adjourn into executive session and then 
hear Mr. McClain and the others who have come here—— 

The Caatmrman. Well, I will do whatever the committee wants. I 
am not disposed to adjourn the committee unless the committee feels 
that is what it wants to do. 

Mr. Anpresen. What was the schedule of the committee ? 

The Cramman. We were to hear Mr. McClain and tomorrow we 
were to have the authors of the bill; we will get their views tomorrow 
and then, of course, the committee wants to hear the G xrange, they want 
to testify. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. How many bills are there? 

The CuatrMan. The authors of the bills want to be heard. 

Now, I would like to know whether the committee desires that we go 
on with the corn or whether we should adjourn. Iam willing to do it 
any way the committee wants to do it. 

Mr. Hoeven. I move the committee go into executive session to 
reconvene in open session at 10 minutes after 11. 

Mr. AsernatHy. I suggest that we reconvene at the conclusion of 
our executive discussion. 

The Crarrman. Without. objection, the committee will go into 
executive session for about 15 minutes. 

Mr. McClain, you and your associates wait outside for us. 

(Thereupon, at 10:55 a. m., the committee retired into executive 
session. ) 


x 











